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Announcing an exhibition of 


THE GRAPHIC ART OF ALBERT STERNER 


April 3rd to 30th inclusive 
Catalog upon request. 
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“Samaritans” Soft Ground Etching by Albert Sterner 
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GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


“All That Is Sane In Art” 


! 
| 
15 VANDERBILT AVENUE GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL | 
NEW YORK CITY | 


(Open Daily, Excepting Sunday, 9 A. M. to 6 P. M.) 
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JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES & 
NUMISMATICS, INC. 


30 West 54th Street, New York 


OLD COINS AND MEDALS 
Works of Art 


EGYPTIAN - GREEK 
ROMAN - MEDIAEVAL 
and RENAISSANCE 


ARS CLASSICA, S. A. 
31, Quai du Mont Blanc 


GENEVA 
SWITZERLAND 


HRICH 


GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS 


36 EAST57 STREET 
NEW YORK 


DURAND - RUEL 


NEW YORK 
12 East Fifty-seventh Street 


PARIS 
37 Avenue de Friedland 


9 East 57th Street New York 
Exhibition of Paintings 
Elizabeth Jones Babcock, 

Honor Spingarn, Charles B. Goodstein, 


Nina Barr Wheeler 
March 27 to April 8 10 a. m. to 6 p. m. 












THE FIFTEEN GALLERY 
37 West 57th Street, New York 
PAINTINGS by 
L. SCOTT BOWER 
April 3rd to 15th, inclusive 
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Paintings, Drawings, Sketches 


by 
Ida Ten Eyck O’Keeffe 


OROZCO Book — 250 Illustrations — $6.00 
9 East 57th Street New York 
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The Mexican Muralists 


Maybe Anglo-Saxon Americans instinctively, 
and racially, dislike the brick-red pigments and 
the Mestizo conception of form that character- 
ize the work of the Mexican muralists, Rivera, 
Orozco and Sequeiros. No man, and no race, 
is responsible for the shape, composition and 
velocity of blood corpuscles,—they are inherited. 

The Mexican muralists have been welcomed 
to America by the spirit of revolt. Rockefellers 
and Fords helped. 

Maybe these Mexicans are not producing for 
the United States the sort of beauty that can 
thrill its people. But if these muralists, who 
produced for Mexico an art that is intensely 
Mexican, that perfectly expresses Mexico, can 
inspire American painters to create an art that 
as perfectly, and with equal vitality, reflects 
America rather than Europe, they will be en- 
titled to a place of supreme honor in American 
art history. 


Art Dealers 


Before the development of our capitalist sys- 
tem, under which the whole world (with the 
exception of Russia) now lives, there was no 
such thing as an art dealer. In the great days 
of the Renaissance the artist, or the sculptor 
or designer, was his own dealer. He had his 
establishment (his atelier), and he had his 
employes (apprentices and assistants) who 
helped him produce the art which his customers 
desired to purchase. His clients were the 
Church, the nobility and the merchant princes. 
The latter must be sharply distinguished from 
the merchants and industrialists of the capitalist 
order. He himself was the salesman. 

With the coming of the machine age, society 
was reorganized. The method of distributing 
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GALLERY 144 WEST 13th STREET 
NEW YORK 


RALPH M. CHAIT | 


} EARLY CHINESE ART 


% 600 Madison Ave. New York City 











For sale, cheap, for account of client, 
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(at 57th Street) 


CONTEMPORARY 


PAINTINGS SCULPTURE 
ETCHINGS WATERCOLORS 


PAINTINGS BY 


FRANCIS SPEIGHT 


Until April 15, inclusive 
MILC GALLERIES 
108 W. 57th ST. 
NEW YORK 


FERARGIL 


F, NEWLIN PRICE, President 


63 East Fifty-Seventh St. 
NEW YORK 


BERKELEY 


WILLIAMS 
PAINTINGS OF VIRGINIA 


Landscapes and Folk Musicians 


March 27 - April 9 


MONTROSS GALLERY 


785 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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will be mailed to you. 


Macsetu GALLERY 
19 Easr 571ru St., N. Y. City 


your new gallery. 
Name ....... 


Address ...... 


Special Interest.............. 





goods changed. The art dealer came inevitably. 
He was the merchant of art, and his methods, 
out of the very nature of things, were akin to 
the methods of every other purveyor of prod- 
ucts in the capitalist world. He sought the 
goods that were salable, and he adopted means 
to increase the demand for them. He learned 
how to use publicity. 

The above constitutes a matter of fact pre- 
sentment in economics. It is called forth by the 
attack which Mrs. John W. Garrett, wife of the 
American ambassador in Rome, made, in a pub- 
lic address, on the art dealers of the world, and 
by the reply which Karl Freund, internationally 
known dealer and connoisseur, made in the New 
York Times. Tue Arr Dicestr herewith pre- 
sents both sides, and hopes its prefatory re- 
marks will help to clarify both arguments in the 
minds of its readers. 

Mrs. Garrett in her address, delivered at 
San Remo, urged the formation in the world’s 
great cities of “art patron galleries” by wealthy 
persons “genuinely interested in advancing art,” 
to use the language of the New York Times, 
“so that talented artists might display their 
works for sale independently of ‘the interna- 
tional clique of profiteering dealers”” This she 
described as a “vital need of the day.” The 
Times continued: 

“International art merchants, according to the 
speaker, are unwilling to lose the profits ‘from 
the costly structures of publicity’ they have 
built to house only what they have taught 
the public to admire, and thus doom artists 
of talent to obscurity. She urged that real art 
lovers unite to give sincere artists the oppor- 
tunity of developing their talents in full free- 
dom of expression and bring works of art with- 
in reach of connoisseurs of moderate means. 
“Exploiters, said Mrs. Garrett, had seized on 


Macbeth Gallery 


Extension 


19 EAsT 57TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


This gallery is established as a temporary addi- 
tion to our permanent exhibition gallery at No. 15 
East 57th Street (two doors west), for the special 
purpose of furthering the sale of paintings and 
etchings by living American artists in this difficult 


Special exhibitions will be held at frequent 
intervals, and, from time to time, works by men 
urgently in need of assistance will be offered at | 
special prices to meet their emergency. 


Your signature below will indicate your in- 
terest, and announcements of our exhibition plans 


I am interested in your plan to help living artists through 
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the sensational and eccentric elements in the 
works of undisputedly great modern painters 
and exalted these peculiarities as the hall-marks 
of genius. She pointed out also what she re- 
garded as the danger to painting that. came 
from too close association of artists and liter- 
ary men. Writers, she said, were more inter- 
ested in the literary than the purely pictorial 
aspects of art, and some painters, she asserted, 
had corrupted modern painting to their own 
ends. 

“Mrs. Garrett alleged that a whole genera- 
tion of artists had been ‘hypnotized’ by the 
aura of wealth, glory and authority surrounding 
a comparatively few painters, so that they had 
suppressed their own budding originality. Art 
produced by force in this manner was com- 
pared by the speaker to the products of ‘big 
business. 

“Mrs. Garrett proposed that those few who 
were able to buy modern pictures use their 
money instead to set up a disinterested organi- 
zation through which artists might sell directly 
to buyers.” 

Mr. Freund in the Times says that Mrs. 
Garrett’s indictment of an “international clique 
of profiteering art dealers” will attract “well 
deserved attention.” “But I cannot join Mrs. 
Garrett,” he adds, “in her optimism about ‘art 


EVELYN MARIE STUART SAYS: 

Fashion is the foe of beauty almost al- 
ways, for beauty has a logic of its own that 
has nothing to do with then or now or 


henceforth. Beauty outlives fashion and 
gives it immortality, now and then, when 
fashion happens to stand for a twinkling 
moment on beauty’s sound foundation of 
aesthetic logic. 
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patron galleries, intended to be established in 
the most important art centres of the world. 
Such galleries cannot be very different from 
exhibitions held at salons, academies, clubs and 
other art circles managed by governments and 
private institutions of a semi-official or char- 
itable character. 

“As far as sales are concerned, such organi- 
zations have been found wanting. The art 
buyer has the incorrigible habit of consulting 
his favorite ‘profiteer’ before buying, as he has 
little confidence in the average perfunctory 
employe of a public gallery. 

“The majority of art buyers will not agree 
with Mrs. Garrett. They have learned that 
particularly in the sale of modern art the com- 
mission paid to the dealer is moderate and a 
modest reward for the herculean task of in- 
ducing the public to exchange money, about 
which it knows everything, for art, about which 
it knows so little. Art buyers have also learned 
that the vast majority of these ‘exploiting’ im- 
presarios are keenly interested in the men and 
women whose work they are selling and that 
they are grateful for discovery of that rare 
thing which Mrs. Garrett calls ‘budding orig- 
inality? 

“Instead of profiteering, art dealers are es- 
tablishing a standard in value for the new 
man; they build and create his public until 
this very newcomer has no need of an inter- 
mediary, though, out of decency, he usually 
sticks to the man who gave him a start. 

“Mrs. Garrett gives undue credit to the ‘ex- 
ploiter’ ‘for seizing on the sensational and ec- 
centric elements of recognized modern art. 
Fads and snobisms are the creations and the 
privilege of the public. It is often the case 
that the public will hysterically overaccentuate 
[Continued on page 6] 
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Will Detroit, Like Mohammed II, Whitewash Its Rivera Murals? 





“Drugs and Industry.” Panel by Diego Rivera. 


Is the art of Diego Rivera communistic, 
is it anti-religious, or does the Mexican color 
of it and the painter’s Mexican conception of 
human form stir the antipathy of the Anglo- 
Saxon? One of these three—or all—caused 
the furore in Detroit. Which was it? And 
whichever it was, was it right? THe Art Dicesr 
herewith presents without bias the “news and 
opinion” of the Detroit cataclysm, which de- 
serves to rank with the last California earth- 
quake. 

The Rivera murals, the gift of Edsel Ford, 
covering four walls and costing $25,000, have 
just been ufveiled in the garden court of the 
Detroit Art Institute. They constitute the 
Mexican artist’s conception of Detroit’s men 
and machines. The fight started instantly. 
The good nature that marked Detroit’s bank 
holiday, which precipitated the nation’s bank 
catastrophe, was absent. Bitter denunciation, 
in which the religious element entered to a con- 
siderable degree, fell upon the battle-scarred 
head of the Mexican. That Detroit’s opinion 
of the gigantic, vividly painted frescoes is 
divided is shown by such widely voiced expres- 
sions as “heartless hoax,” “a wonderful inter- 
pretation of industrial life,” “pure Communist 
Propaganda,” “the greatest work by a living 
modernist” and “fit only to be whitewashed 
over.” At present the opposition appears to 
be riding a full tide. Apparently only staunch 
defense by Dr. W. R. Valentiner, the institute’s 
director, through whose assistance Rivera got 
the commission, and other art authorities is 


Preventing the opposition from taking drastic 
steps. 


A leading editorial in the Detroit News 
voices the bitterness of the controversy: “The 
most serious criticism heard, and needing ex- 
amination, is that the whole work and con- 
ception in un-American, incongruous and un- 
sympathetic; that it bears no relation to the 
soul of the community, to the room, to the 
building, or to the general purpose of Detroit’s 
Institute of Arts. What must we expect the 
future generations, viewing this strange pic- 
ture, will think of our men, our interest in 
them, our mad jumble of inefficiency? How 
will they estimate the industrial leaders, engi- 
neers, master mechanics, and fine types of 
workingmen who have contributed to such 
astonishing results? If Rivera were here giving 
us a true suggestion of a modern American 
industrial shop, a modern Mexican prison work- 
shop would shame us. 

“That this one and only space in any of our 
public buildings available for a really great 
work of art should have been used in a man- 
ner to provoke such serious dissatisfaction 
among many fine supporters of art in Detroit 
is without question a matter of profound 
chagrin, and it is not surprising if these art- 
lovers now feel that the opportunity might 
have been reserved for the work of a great 
artist more instinctively in tune with the pur- 
pose and vision of things and emotions truly 
American. 

“The blame for this unhappy condition is 
obviously not on the patron who generously 
provided the money, but on those who hold 
this property in trust for the citizens of Detroit 
and assented to this equivocal undertaking, or 








“Biological Researches.” Panel by Diego Rivera. 


it must rest on Dr. Valentiner, and, if so, he 
must be placed as an unsafe leader in the art 
development of Detroit; and it is probably in- 
evitable that a doubt will be raised whether 
the Institute’s executives really comprehend the 
community which employs them... . 

“Owing to the criticism of so many, as al- 
ready expressed, and the impossibility of an 
artist altering his work merely to please the 
people of ‘less aesthetic taste’? than Mr. Rivera, 
perhaps the best thing to do would be to 
whitewash the entire work completely and re- 
turn the court to its original beauty.” 

On whitewashing, see any history of Turkey, 
on what happened to the Byzantine murals 
of St. Sofia, in 1453. 

Despatches from Detroit indicate that the 
storm is centering around the so-called “vac- 
cination panel” [“Biological Researches”], up- 
held by Rivera defenders as a fine portrayal 
of scientific subject and denounced by religious 
leaders as a caricature of the Holy Family 
because of the “halo” about the head of the 
nurse, who holds a child while the doctor 
performs his office. Leaders in the movement 
against the frescoes are George Hermann 
Derry, president of the Mary Grove College, 
Catholic school for girls; Eugene S. Paulus, 
formerly of Loyola University, Los Angeles; 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Mr. Higgins is quoted in the Detroit Free 
Press: “These realistic murals are about as 
appropriate to the classical court of our art 
museum as a jazz band in a medieval cathedral. 
The incongruity smites the visitor mightily; 
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he is aware of a painful aesthetic conflict be- 
tween the antagonistic ideals typified. Granted 
that Detroit craved a permanent example of 
Mr. Rivera’s art, could not the locus classicus 
have been more appropriately selected—for ex- 
ample, the banking room of the Union Guardian 
Trust Co.? 

“My chief objection, however, is to the 
panel depicting a fat, ugly child flanked by 
a nurse and physician who are engaged in 
vaccinating the infant. The composition of 
the portrait, together with the animals in the 
foreground and the golden ‘halo’ about the 
child’s head, combine to suggest strikingly the 
classical Holy Family. I do not consider my- 
self squeamish but I must confess to a startling 
and unpleasant reaction to this particular 
panel.” 

Dr. Derry’s statement in the Detroit News 
said in part: “Seffor Rivera has perpetrated a 
heartless hoax on his capitalist employer, Edsel 
Ford. Sefior Rivera was engaged to interpret 
Detroit; he has foisted on Mr. Ford and on 
the museum a Communist Manifesto. Dr. 
Valentiner is gravely at error in assuming that 
the opposition to the murals is merely re- 
ligious.” 

Defending the murals, Dr. Valentiner said 
in the New York Times: “The Art Institute 
naturally regrets the attitude taken by some 
prominent Detroiters against the murals 
painted by Diego Rivera, but I personally 
feel that they have let their religious enthusi- 
asm run away with their better judgment. ... 
It would be as out of place for me to ask 
Rivera to change his paintings at the request 
of any religious or political organization as it 
would be for me to remove the many crucifixes, 
religious paintings and church relics from our 
collections because they gave offense to Jews, 
unorthodox Christians and the thousands who 
have no interest in any church.” 


Charles C. Curran, secretary of the National 
Academy, feels that the despised “man in the 
street” has a perfect right to criticise the 
murals as “ugly,” if he so desires. He said in 
the New York Times: “Although we cannot 
adjust our art standards to the average public 
taste, for this is a young country in which 
public taste is not yet very high, I feel that 
if the majority of the people are offended by 
a painting, the painting may be wrong and not 
the people.” 

Walter Pach, artist and critic, took the other 
side just as strongly: “The statement that 
the paintings are irreligious is utterly absurd. 
The feeling that one gets from them is rev- 
erence for life. I think there is no allusion 
whatever to the Holy Family. If these paint- 
ings are whitewashed, nothing can ever be done 
to whitewash America.” 

Rivera, now in New York preparing for his 
Rockefeller Center commission, says he is in a 
curious position: “The official Communist party 
of this country has expelled me from mem- 
bership; and now the conservative element 
attacks me. However, my public is made up 
of the workers—the manual and intellectual 
workers. The religious are attacking me be- 
cause I am religious; I paint what I see. Some 
society ladies have told me they found the 
murals cold and hard. I answer that their 
subject is steel, and, steel is both cold and 
hard.” 

_The painting of the Detroit murals required 
nine months of hard work, during which time 
the huge Mexican is said to have lost 100 of his 
normal 300 pounds. 





Remedial 


“When I went to school,” said Mr. Lapis 
Lazuli, “I took art. Sometimes I wish I’d 
taken medicine.” 


“La Mare aux Cygnes.” Brussels 


Important XVIth to XVIIIth century tap- 
estries, along with important examples of Eng- 
lish, French. and other period furniture from 
the collection of Barton, Price & Willson of 
New York will be sold the afternoons of Apr. 
7 and 8 at the American Art Association- 
Anderson Galleries. The collection is now on 
exhibition. 

An early XVIIIth century Brussels verdure 
tapestry, “La Mare aux Cygnes,” herewith re- 
produced, is an especial piece, woven in rich 
colors, high-lighted in silk. Swans in an orna- 
mental pond, with flowering shrubs, fruit trees 
and vines, and exotic birds, are seen against a 
wooded park background. 

Among the early English furniture is an 
early Georgian mahogany writing table which 
belonged to the present Prince of Wales. With 
several other pieces, it was acquired in 1929 
in London and came direct from the Prince’s 
apartments in St. James’s. The table is stamped 
underneath with the letter “E” below the 
three plumes of the Prince’s insignia. It is an 
oblong table with leather-lined folding top, 
hinged so that a portion may be raised as a 
book rest. When completely closed it forms 
a console with four tapered round legs ending 
in pad feet. With one leg pulled out as a 
gate and the folding top opened, it becomes 
a square card table. A spring at the side re- 
leases a rectangular desk portion which rises 
to expose pigeonholes and compartments. 

There is a small Spanish group of furniture 
which includes an early XVIIth century var- 
gueno, on turned walnut puente, with flaring 
legs and wrought iron underbraces. Exporta- 


Art Dealers 


[Continued from page 4] 
shortcomings and mannerisms and make vir- 
tues out of them and in such way increase the 
momentary demand and price, but in most in- 
stances these movements can be traced to a 
clique of fashionable fadists and not to a 
‘clique of profiteers.’ 

“There can be no disinterested organization 
devoted to the sale of art or to the sale of 
anything else. That is the reason why the mu- 
seums of the world have carefully avoided the 
slightest suspicion of becoming clearing houses 
for artists and owners of art objects who want 
to dispose of their belongings without paying 
commissions. 

“Some of the younger generation of artists 
are bitter foes of dealers’ commissions, and, 
unable to reach the public, have gone with 
chips on their shoulders which will become 
stumbling blocks under Mrs. Garrett’s exhor- 
tations. 
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Treasures of the Past in Auction Review 


Tapestry, Early XVIIIth Century. 


tion of such pieces is now forbidden by Spain. 
ee 


Old English Furniture 


The contents of Mrs. Lillie Weir Simms’ 
Saratoga Springs home, “Ooweekin,” which will 
be offered for sale at the American Art Asso- 
ciation-Anderson Galleries, on Apr. 15, includes 
many pieces of fine English furniture, mostly 
Queen Anne and Georgian. In addition to the 
furniture and some paintings, all the decora- 
tions, silver and porcelain of this residence 
are to be sold. 

A Hepplewhite group includes a mahogany 
break-front bookcase formerly the property of 
Warren Hastings, British statesman and first 
Governor-General of India. It is, strictly speak- 
ing, of the Adam-Hepplewhite type, the case 
of bookshelves being in three divisions en- 
closed by four glazed doors, with carved mold- 
ings incorporating small groups of acanthus 
and bay leaves. The lower portion has four 
tiers of six drawers with alphabetical letter- 


ing and original brass rosette handles. 
eer Sa 


Louis Quinze and Louis Seize 


Selections from the collections of H. G. Gore 
and Mrs. Emily Roberts Coxe, consisting of 
period furniture and furnishings, will be sold 
at the American Art Association-Anderson Gal- 
leries on the afternoons of April 14 and 15. 

The furniture is mostly French and English, 
with exceptional Louis XV and XVI pieces in 
acajou, rosewood and kingwood. Louis XV 
Aubusson and Gobelin tapestries, antique velvet 
hangings, Oriental rugs, Georgian and early 
American silver, appear among the furnishings. 


“Mrs. Garrett fears contamination of paint- 
ers frequenting the company of littérateurs who 
might affect the ‘purely pictorial aspects of 
painting.’ 

“Since the days of the Athenian Agora, 
through the Renaissance to the generously art- 
loving courts of Europe, from the Chat Noir to 
the London Café Royal, and to the New York 
Brevoort and Mouquin’s artists and men of 
literature were seen together in apparent har- 
mony and the scribes seemed unaware of the 
pernicious influence on their friends, the paint- 
ers.” 

An art dealer may be likened to a publisher. 
The latter brings out such books as he thinks 
will yield him profit and prestige. Books in 
which no publisher can see a promise sometimes 
are brought out under the line, “Published by 
the Author.’ Not one such work in 10,000 
succeeds. Successful publishers and successful 
art dealers are good judges of books and pic- 
tures. They have to be. 
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Nelson Gallery, Kansas City, Acquires Art Covering Wide Range 





“Bull Fight,” by Goya (1746-1828). 


The William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, 
bequeathed to Kansas City by the late Colonel 
Nelson, publisher of the Star, has announced 
another group of acquisitions. Other and more 
important acquisitions will not be divulged 
until the formal opening of the museum next 
Fall. A wide field is covered by the latest 
purchases, which represent sculpture of the 
Orient and of the Occident; painting of the 
Spanish, French XVIIIth and XIXth century, 
Italian and early American schools; pottery 
of the Orient, and antique furnishings. A brief 
descriptive list follows: 

From the Yamanaka Galleries, New York, 
comes an important example of T’ang (618- 
907) sculpture, typical of the carvings from 
the rock caves of Tien-lung-Shan. Coming 
from cave No. 7, the piece portrays a Bod- 
hisattva seated in meditation. Although no 
definite date is given, this Bodhisattva must 
be placed in the full T’ang period, when all 
traces of the earlier Hellenistic imitation had 
disappeared and the strong Indian influence, 
that resulted from the trips of Wang Hsuan 
Te and Hsuan Tsang in the early VIIth cen- 
tury to the font of Buddhism, had been fully 
assimilated. It is intact except-for the right 
forearm. 

Benjamin West, America’s first English 
painter after Copley, is represented by a typ- 
ical work, “Venus Comforting Cupid,” acquired 
from the Ehrich Galleries of New York. Like 
his “Agrippina Bringing Home the Ashes of 
Germanicus” and “The Departure of Regulus,” 


the painting shows West’s great love for Greek 
mythology and ancient history. It has been 
said of him that his’ paintings lack sincerity 


and reality, and, although he was a fine com-. 


poser of considerable inventive power, his colors 
tend to be monotonous. “Venus Comforting 
Cupid” reveals both his virtues and his faults. 
“Venus,” purchased through the Brummer 
Galleries of New York, represents the art of 
Jules Dalou, French XIXth century sculptor. 
It was exhibited at the loan exhibition of 
French art at Burlington House in London, 
1932. This French piece furnishes a vivid con- 
trast, with the T’ang statue, both of which 
will be reproduced in the 15th April issue. 
Etienne Aubry (1745-1781), French painter 
of portraits and genre scenes, is represented 
by “The Visit,” typical of his work in the 
latter field. An imitator of Greuze in his 
moralizing genre interior scenes, Aubry painted 
with the virtuosity of a Chardin in repro- 
ducing textures and in still life passages. 
One of the most important of the newly 
acquired paintings is “The Bull Fight,” by 
the great Spaniard, Goya. Its monochrome 
coloring and sombre sky prove Goya a true 
descendant of El Greco. The reduction to 
bare essentials and the handling of the mantilla- 
draped ladies in the foreground show him to 
be one of the great forerunners of modern 
painting. It comes from the Junger collec- 
tion. 
Fantin-Latour’s “Fleurs Diverses dans un 
Vase,” one of the most highly praised canvases 
in the recent “Flower Show” at the Knoedler 





“Venus Comforting Cupid,” by Benjamin West. 


Galleries, New York, is another purchase. While 
not the greatest of the French XIXth century 
painters, Fantin-Latour was often called a 
“twilight Impressionist” because of the en- 
riched monochrome of his greys and browns. 
Kansas City’s painting is one of his happiest 
achievements. 

“Portrait of Woman with Mask” is from 
the brush of Rosalba Carriera (1675-1757), 
Venetian pastellist, who on a visit to Paris 
is said to have influenced Watteau, who in 
turn influenced the great French XVIIIth cen- 
tury pastel masters, Quentin LaTour and Per- 
ronneau. It was purchased from the collec- 
tion of Richard Owen. 

Among the other acqisitions are: a Spanish 
primitive painting of the XVth century, of the 
Catalonian School, believed by Professor Chand- 
ler R. Post to be a section of a larger panel 
of the burial of St. Catherine, purchased from 
André Seligmann & Rey; a Ku-Yue-Hsian bowl, 
made by special order of Emperor Yung Cheng 
(1723-1735), purchased from C. T. Loo of 
New York; “Head of Paris,” a Greco-Roman 
work of the first century, A. D., in white 
Pentellic marble; a large Chinese porcelain 
famille verte plate of the K’ang Hsi period 
(1662-1722), acquired from Yamanaka & Co.; 
and a French XVIth century Renaissance cab- 
inet, period of Henri II, purchased from the 
Goldschmidt Galleries, New York. 

The Nelson Gallery has received as a gift 
from Harvey Leepa, old master authority, a 
painting “Piccaninnies,” by Arthur L. Esner, 
young Boston artist. 





Peiping Art Not Dispersed 

Silks, perfumes, furs, teas and fragments 
of gold and silver—not works of art—consti- 
tuted the sales of materials from the Palace 
Museum at Peiping, about which there were 
80 many conflicting reports. A China corre- 
spondent of The Museum News asserts that 
none of the art treasures of the museum was 
included in the sales. 


The Petrinas to Exhibit 


John and Carlotta Petrina have been invited 
to exhibit at Sarah Lawrence College, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y. They will show etchings, litho- 
graphs, water colors and paintings. Mr. Petrina, 
of the art faculty of Pratt Institute, is well 
known for his water colors and black-and- 
whites. Mrs. Petrina has just been awarded 


a Guggenheim fellowship. 


An “International” Windfall 


The College Art Association announces that 
the surplus resulting from the Rockefeller 
Center showing of the “International—1933” 
will be used to purchase paintings, drawings 
and etchings, from $5 to $50. All members 
of the association’s Artists Codperative will be 
invited to submit one work each for possible 
purchase, at a future date. 
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Curry Show Heralds Arrival of the ‘Big Top’ 





“Clown Rider,” by John Steuart Curry. 


John Steuart Curry’s exhibition of circus 
paintings, opening at the Ferargil Galleries on 
April 3 for two weeks, will form a glorified 
dress rehearsal for the annual Big Show com- 
ing to Madison Square Garden about April 9. 
Curry traveled with the circus last spring and 
got material for these pictures, on which he 
has been working ever since. The only pic- 
ture yet shown of this circus series was “The 


Flying Cadonas,” included in the Whitney Mu- 
seum Biennial and purchased by that museum. 

In the smaller gallery, Albert W. Heckman 
is showing a group of lithographs and etch- 
ings of American and European subjects, until 
April 9. This is Heckman’s first exhibition 
for a long time. For twelve years he has taught 
the technique of etching at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 





“Stunt-Proof’” Jury 


One of the suggestions of Andrew Carnegie 
will be disregarded when the Carnegie Inter- 
national opens its 31st International in Pitts- 
burgh on Oct. 19. In accordance with the 
views of the founder, these exhibitions have 
always been judged by juries chosen from 
among the ranks of American and foreign art- 
ists—not always perhaps with the best re- 
sults. The 1933 International, which renews 
the time-honored series after a one year lapse, 
will come under the juryship of three promi- 
nent art museum directors—Robert B. Harshe 
of the Art Institute of Chicago, C. Powell 
Minnigerode of the Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
and Meyric R. Rogers of the City Art Museum 
of St. Louis. They will meet Sept. 27 and 
28 to award the following prizes: First, $1,500; 
second, $1,000; third, $500; and a special prize 
of $300 offered by the Garden Club of Alle- 
gheny County for the best flower subject. 

Just before sailing for Europe to pick can- 
didates for the foreign section, Homer Saint- 
Gaudens, the director, was interviewed by the 
New York Times. In regard to the new jury, 
he said: “This jury will be well balanced. 
Harshe is non-partisan, Minnigerode conducts 
the greatest American show at the Corcoran 
and may lean toward the academic, and Rogers 








is chiefly interested in modern art. 


the painters have accomplished. 
that the art museum directors will 


that might be called the intermediate.” 


Alice Flint Is Dead 


Alice Morland Flint, portraitist and minia- 


ture artist, died at her home in Schenectady 


N. Y., on March 23, after a long illness. 
was 76. 


Mrs. Flint began the study of art in Phila- 
Afterward, in New York, she was a 
She was equally 
adept in the medium of life-size portrait paint- 
Mrs. 
Eddy, founder of Christian Science, sat to her 


delphia. 
pupil of William M. Chase. 


ing in oil and in the tiniest miniature. 


for several miniatures. 


The 
argument for such a jury is that it might bet- 
ter represent the feeling of the public toward 
art. Complaints against artists juries have been 
that they select pictures for technical reasons— 
for skill and construction, or for the stunts 
It is argued 
choose 
prize winning pictures on more general reasons.” 

Speaking of his forthcoming tour of Euro- 
pean art centers, Mr. Saint-Gaudens said: “I 
hope to get pictures that will show not only 
the best among academies and the best among 
the moderns, but, as well, the pictures that 
employ the admixture of both in a new school 


She 


“Boors” 


The thing that is the matter with American 
artists is that 90 percent of them are boors 
“of the. lowest origins,” but that they are 
ashamed of being boors and are aping refine- 
ment. This is the view of Thomas Craven, 
writing “In Behalf of Boors” in The American 
Spectator. Going back to history he says that 
the great plastic art has been “produced, for 
the most part, by men devoid of refinement. 
accepted culture and the social graces.” He 
names Giotto, Donatello, Michelangelo, all the 
great Dutchmen, including Rembrandt, who 
were “low tipplers and unashamed roisterers,” 
and Hogarth, Blake, Turner, Watteau, Rodin, 
Cézanne and Ryder. 

“Painting,” he says, “of all the arts, is the 
most earthy and, in the better sense of the 
term, the most sensual... . It demands ex- 
periences.” He blames the American artist, 
“born a boor,” for trying to be someone else, 
“through French patterns and European re- 
finements. He forgets that the French have 
refined painting until nothing is left of it ex- 
cept abstract structure and the academic tink- 
ering with processes.” 

The American, he says, goes to Paris, is 
soon “tarred with the Bohemian brush,” loses 
his identity, and “resigns himself to the life- 
long occupation of manufacturing pictures that 
have no reason for existence, and no connection 
with anything save the sources from which 
they are plundered. ... He returns to Amer- 
ica . . . neither fish, fowl nor frog.” 

Those who desire to read the whole of Mr. 
Craven’s article—about 1,500 words—should 
obtain the April number of The American 
Spectator. 


Stokes, Museum President 


The board of trustees of the Pennsylvania 
Museum of Art have elected William M. Elkins 
chairman and J. Stogdell Stokes, president, 
succeeding the late Eli Kirk Price. Mr. Elkins 
and Mr. Stokes have served as vice-presidents 
of the museum for a number of years, Mr. 
Elkins having been elected in 1923 and Mr. 
Stokes in 1929. Both are members of the 
Committee on museum and of the Committee 
on Finance. In addition to these two Com- 
mittees, Mr. Stokes is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Instruction of which he is Acting 
Chairman. 

Both Mr. Elkins and Mr. Stokes are in- 
terested in many philanthropic, financial, social 
and educational activities in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Elkins is a trustee of the Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company and vice president of the 
Land Title Building Corporation. 

Mr. Stokes has been directly responsible 
for raising most of the funds that have made 
possible the present superb installation which 
has given the new museum on the Parkway 
an outstanding position among the nation’s 
art galleries “He is president of the Stokes 
& Smith Company and a director of the Provi- 
dent Trust Company and the Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company. 

The trustees elected John S. Jenks and 
George D. Widener, vice presidents, to succeed 
Mr. Elkins and Mr. Stokes. 


Springville Holds Utah Annual 

The 12th annual national exhibition of the 
Springville High School Art Association, Spring- 
ville, Utah, is being held from April 1 to 30. 
Open to all artists, this exhibition contains 
representative works by many of the nation’s 
leading artists. Several pictures will be pur- 
chased for the association’s permanent collec- 
tion. 
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Academy Opens 108th Annual, Awards 


“Winter,” by W. Granville-Smith. Awarded the First Altman 
Prize for Landscape. 


Another National Academy of Design an- 
nual, the 108th of the series, is on the walls 
of the Fine Arts Building, 215 West 57th 
Street, New York, until April 18. In general 
content and size the exhibition is much like 
its predecessors. Prizes totaling $3,000 were 
awarded. 

The First Altman prize for landscape, $1,000, 
went to W. Granville-Smith, N. A., for “Win- 
ter.” Chauncey F. Ryder, N. A., took the 
second Altman landscape prize of $500 with 
“Cypresses.” The new Obrig prize of $500 
was awarded to Louis Betts, N. A., for “Sum- 
mer.” The three Hallgarten prizes of $300, 
$200 and $100 were awarded to the following 
artists under 35 years of age: First, to Wil- 
liam U. Goodell for “Pastoral;” second, to 


“Pastoral,” by William U. Goodell. First Hallgarten Prize. 


Catherine Morris Wright for “Before the 
Party;” third, to Junius Allen for “Guinea 
Docks, Gloucester.” Jerry Farnsworth won the 
Thomas B. Clarke prize of $300 for “the best 
figure composition” with “The Guide.” In the 
opinion of the judges, Stephen Bransgrove’s 
“Glydesdales” was the best work fulfilling the 
conditions of the $300 Ellin P. Speyer memorial 
prize, to portray animals or an act of hu- 
maneness towards them. The Isaac N. May- 
nard portrait prize of $100 went to Sidney 
E. Dickinson, N. A., for “Florence Justineau.” 
Ruth Nickerson’s “Slav Madonna” was the 
only sculpture to be honored with an award, 
winning the J. Sanford Saltus medal. 

These awards were made by the following 
jurors: George Elmer Browne, De Witt M. 


Prizes, 
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Elects Associates 


“Cypresses,” by Chauncey F. Ryder. Awarded 


Second Altman Prize for Landscape. 


Lockman, Hobart Nichols, Carl Rungius and 
Irving R. Wiles, painters; and Herbert Adams, 
Laura Gardin Fraser and Harriet W. Frish- 
muth, sculptors. 

Three of the prize winners, Stephen Brans- 
grove, Jerry Farnsworth and Catherine Morris 
Wright, all painters, are among the ten artists 
elected to associate membership in the Academy 
just previous to the opening of the exhibition. 
Seven of the new associates are painters, one 
is a sculptor and two are etchers. The other 
painters are Charles Curtis Allen, Jay Conna- 
way, Abram Poole and Theodore Van Soelen. 
Gleb Derujinsky is the sculptor, and Arthur 
Heinzelman and Troy Kinney, the etchers. No 
architects were chosen this year. 


[Continued on page 14] 


“Summer,” by Louis Betts. Awarded the Obrig Prize. 
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Dallas Buys Van Dyck’s “Countess of Oxford” 


“Countess of Oxford,’ by Anthony Van Dyck (1599-1641) 


A portrait of the “Countess of Oxford” by 
Anthony Van Dyck (1599-1641) has been ac- 
quired by the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, 
through the Newhouse Galleries of New York. 
The picture, whose subject is Diana Cecil, 
daughter of the second Earl of Salisbury and 
wife of the tenth Earl of Oxford, is character- 
istic of Van Dyck’s late period in England, 
about 1638-1640. Another likeness of the sit- 
ter from the same master’s brush, in a dif- 
ferent pose but in similar dress, is in the Prado. 

Several experts placed their seal of authen- 
ticity on Dallas’ newly acquired old master. 
Dr. W. R. Valentiner of Detroit wrote: “The 





Art, a Samaritan 


With the aid of many private collectors, the 
Vernay Galleries of New York will hold in 
May a notable loan exhibition of English art 
treasures illustrating the period of William III 
to George III. Because the proceeds of the 
exhibition will go to charity, famous connois- 
seurs will codperate by sending their most 
valued possessions for a public showing. The 
admission fee of $1 will be devoted to the 
“Adopt-a-Family” project. 

Included will be English furniture, porcelain, 
silver, needlework and other decorative arts 
of the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries. The 
exhibits will comprise only examples of out- 
standing merit, such as seldom meet the public 
eye after they are incorporated in private col- 
lections until by gift or bequest to some mu- 
seum the collector creates an enduring monu- 
ment to his aesthetic judgment. 

The exhibition committee includes Mrs, 
George F. Baker, Mrs. E. Marshall Field, Mrs, 
Robert L. Gerry, Mrs. William Russell Grace, 
Mrs. Gerald B. Lambert, Mrs. William Goadby 
Loew, Mrs. Frederick Moseley, Jr., Mrs. Reeve 
Schley, Mrs. Richard Whitney, Mrs. George 
D. Widener and Mrs. Harrison Williams. 


* » * 


Five Art Feasts for $5 

Five allied art functions have been planned 
in April by the “Adopt-a-Family” committee 
of the Unemployment Relief Fund, under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Francis B. Bishop. The 
mansions of three prominent New Vork art 
collectors will be opened to the public one day 
each. In addition, an exhibition of the twelve 
greatest Rembrandts in New York collections 
will be held at the Knoedler Galleries, and Dr, 
A. S. W. Rosenbach will place on view a col- 
lection of fine manuscripts. These will be 
grouped under one $5 admission fee. 

On April 4 the house of Lord Duveen of 
Millbank, 15 East 91st St., will be open to 
purchasers of the tickets. On the following 
Tuesday, April 11, Stephen C. Clark will open 
his house at 46 East 70th St. to ticket holders, 
On the 18th the famous collection of Jules 


painting . . . is in my opinion an original 
characteristic work by Anton Van Dyck, 
painted during his English period about 1638- 
1640. . . . The fine combination of yellow 
and black in the costume can be found fre- 
quently in Van Dyck’s late works.” Dr. Hof- 
stede de Groot, Dutch expert: “The under- 
signed . . . considers the painting a genuine 
and characteristic work by Anton Van Dyck.” 
Dr. Gustav Glueck, Germany: “The painting 
. . . known to me through frequent careful 
examinations, is in my opinion a very effective 
work by Anton Van Dyck, remarkable for its 
coloristic charm and beautiful composition.” 





Inventor of “Fresco-Relief”’ 


In his 69th year, William Whetten Renwick. 
architect, sculptor and painter, died on March 
15 at his home in Short Hills, N. J. 

He was the inventor of “fresco-relief” in a 
mural decoration, combining bas-relief sculpture 
and painting. Two of the largest examples of 
fresco-relief murals were completed fifteen years 
ago for the Roman Catholic Church of All 
Saints in New York. Irish in theme, one 
pictures the departure of St. Brendan on his 
western explorations, and the other shows St. 
Patrick on the Tara Hills. 

After his first architectural task, the prep- 
aration of plans for one of the towers of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, Mr. Renwick devoted him- 
self exclusively to ecclesiastical architecture and 
decoration. Perhaps the best example of his 
sculpture in New York is the elaborately carved 


open-air pulpit in the corner plot of Grace 
Episcopal Church. 

Mr. Renwick had planned an exhibition of 
his paintings in New York this Spring and 
was working on several murals. These will 
be completed by his assistant, Emilio Angela, 
and will be exhibited. 


Trentacoste, Sculptor, Is Dead 
Domenico Trentacoste, well known Italian 
sculptor and painter, died in Florence on 
March 18, aged 76. Among his works is a 
famous “Niobe.” 


Lautier Fills Reinach’s Post 


Raymond Lautier has been appointed suc- 
cessor to the late Solomon Reinach as curator 


of the Musée des Antiquites Nationales at 


Saint-Germain-en-Laye, France. 





Bache, at 814 Fifth Ave. will be placed on 


view. The Knoedler exhibition of Rembrandts 
will start on the 17th, and will include, among 


others, such noteworthy paintings as “Joseph 
and Potiphar’s Wife” and “The Oriental,” for- 
merly in the Hermitage collection and never 
before shown in America. Through the month 
Dr. Rosenbach will show to ticket holders a 
collection of rare manuscripts. 

The list of patrons includes Stephen C. Clark, 
Lord Duveen of Millbank, Charles R. Henschel, 
A. Conger Goodyear, Thomas Cochran, Paul 
Manship, Jules Bache, William Sloane Coffin, 
Chester Aldrich and William Odom. 





Gilman, Art Essayist 

Benjamin Ives Gilman, widely known as an 
essayist on art and as author of a standard 
work on the Renaissance sculptors, died on 
March 18 in Boston at the age of 81. 

Mr. Gilman was secretary of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts over a period of 32 
years, retiring from the post in 1925. In 1913 
he was made president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Museums. He also was a frequent 
contributor to art magazines and various philo- 
sophical journals. He was a lecturer at Prince- 
ton, Harvard and Columbia in 1890 and 1891 
and at one time instructor in psychology at 
Clark University. Besides his “Manual of 
Italian Renaissance Sculpture,” published in 
1904, Mr. Gilman was the author of two other 


books, “Hopi Melodies,” 1908, and “Museum 
Ideals,” 1918. 
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Dallas Annual 





“David,” by Jerry Bywaters. 


The Sixth Annual Allied Arts Exhibition for 
Dallas county artists, being held at the Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts, Dallas, Tex., until 
April 3, is overwhelmingly modern, with the 
younger artists running off with most of the 
honors. The Kiest Fund Purchase Prize was 
awarded to Jerry Bywaters for his hard and 
troubled “David,” reproduced above. In ad- 
dition, Bywaters also won the second prize 
for his landscape, “Taos Mountain,” and an 
honorable mention for his “Yellow House” in 
freehand drawing. Bywaters isn’t a “comer” 
in Dallas,—he has “arrived.” 

Frederic McFadden of the Dallas Morning 
News writes of the exhibition’s intermingling 
of the modern and the traditional: “A catholic 
gathering of pieces is revealed in a glance 
through the galleries, but it must be admitted 
on first observation that the modern dominates 
the traditional so strongly that the effect is 
startling. Particularly is this true of the large 
central gallery, where the major portion of 
the work to which awards have been given 
is to be seen. 

“The so-called ‘artists in rebellion,’ or ex- 
ponents of the new freedom, may be found 
throughout the entire field of art, and in Dal- 
las this group is composed mostly of the 
younger men. 

Other awards follow: 

Portrait—First, Thomas Stell, Jr.; second, Grace 
Turner; third, Inez Staub Elder. Composition— 
First, Otis Dozier; second, John Douglass; third, 
Jessie Davis. Landscape—First, Perry Nichols; 
second, Jerry Bywaters; third, Charles Bowling. 
Industrial Dallas—First, Otis Dozier; second, Wil- 
liam Lester; third, Lloyd Sargent. Still Life— 
First, William Lester; second, Thomas Stell, Jr.; 
third, Otis Dozier. Miscellany (oil)—First, Perry 
Nichols; second, Charles Bowling; third, J. K. 
Kristoffersen. Mural and Decorative Painting— 
First, Olin Tavis; second, Ed Campbell; third, 
Eloise Reid Thompson. Pastel—First, Charles 
Bowling; second, Harry Carnahan; third, William 
Elliott. Water Color—First, Alexander Hogue; 
second, Nina Peoples; third, William Elliott. Free- 
hand Drawing—First, Thomas Stell, Jr.; second, 
William Elliott; third, E. G@. Eisenlohr; fourth, 
Jerry Bywaters. Etching—First, Fanita Lanier; 
second, John Fisher. Lithography—First and 
second, James Brooks. Wood and Linoleum Cuts 
—First, William Elliott; second, Fred Kramer. 
Sculpture—First, Dorothy Austin; second, Mimi 
Murphy; third, Jacques MacCuiston; fourth, Doro- 
thy Austin; fifth, Mrs. E. C. Hooper. Pottery— 
First, Alice Meredith; second, Emma Campbell; 
third, Mrs. Leon Pellet. Decorative Fabrics— 
First, Maurine Cantey. Furniture-H. A. Me 
Commas. Bookbinding—Mariana Roach. Pho- 
tography—Buck Winn, Jr. Domestic Architecture 
—First, Griesenbeck and Danna; second, O'Neil 


Ford; third, I. Gayden Thompson. Institutional 
Architecture—Roberts Memorials. 








Virginia Folk 


“Epos” [That Which Is Related]. Folk Musi- 
cians of the Virginia. Mountains, Playing a 
Traditional Tune. Heard by Berkeley Williams. 


Fifteen new paintings of Virginia by Berkeley 
Williams are being shown until April 10 at the 
Montross Gallery, where his Virginia scenes 
received so much favorable criticism last sea- 
son. The landscapes were all painted in coun- 
ties adjacent to Richmond, a rolling country 
of spacious green meadows with red clay soil, 
often extremely hot and dry. The general air 
of dilapidation of the houses and shacks form 
a striking contrast to the colorful surround- 
ings. 

The figure pieces concern the Southwest 
Virginia mountaineers of Scotch, Irish and 
Pennsylvania Dutch origin, whose pioneer an- 
cestors sought the rugged border counties about 
1750. They have continued to live practically 
undisturbed by the outside world, maintaining 
their old traditions and only beginning to feel 
the effects of “civilization” with the advent of 
the auto and the radio. 

The musicians of the Virginia mountains 
have been Mr. Williams’ especial theme. They 
play tunes that often date back to 300 years 
ago in England, Scotland or Ireland. One of 
his musician subjects,is, herewith reproduced. 


Murals That Last Forever 


Since modern architecture is basing its de- 
signs on new materials, the modern mural 
painter must make these materials his own, 
is the theory of James Edward Davis who 
will exhibit figure compositions, drawings of 
the West Virginia scene and laminated glass 
murals at the Argent Galleries, April 3 to 13. 

Just as muralists of the past developed fresco 
as the perfect method of painting a plaster 
wall, so, believes Davis, the contemporary 
muralist should be perfecting a technique that 
suits modern construction. Davis works in 
laminated glass, a modern product used for 
motor car windshields, A sheet of celluloid is 
sandwiched between two sheets of glass by 
an airproof process that joins the three pieces 
into a single shatterproof pane. 

Utilizing this idea, Davis paints his murals 
directly on the celluloid which is then in- 
corporated into the glass by heat and pres- 
sure. Sealed inside the glass, it is completely 
protected from surface damage or any effect 
of dirt or dampness. It can last alrnost— 
forever. 
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AMERICAN 


ART ASSOCIATION 


ANDERSON 


GALLERIES: INC 


Unresbricted Public Sales 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
SENT ON REQUEST 


Exhibition from April 1 
CHOICE 
PAINTINGS 


OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Together With European 
XVIII-xIX Century Works 


Examples of the finest work of a 
large group of notable American 
artists, including Hassam, Met- 
calf, Murphy, Inness, Wyant, 
Daingerfield, Crane, Weir, and 
Blakelock, with the fine Fisher 
Girl by Winslow Homer and a 
portrait head by Sargent. Also 
notable canvases by Ziem, Cour- 
bet, Constable, and others, with 
a pastel by Whistler and 
a Turner watercolor. 


From the Estate of the Late 
BURTON 
MANSFIELD 


New Haven, Conn. 
SOLD BY ORDER OF EXECUTORS 


Sale: Svening of April t 
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Oshibition from April 22 
IMPORTANT 
PORTRAITS 


By HOPPNER, ROMNEY 
SARGENT anv GOYA 
From THE COLLECTIONS OF 

SIR CHARLES anp 
LADY GUNNING 
LADY LOVAT 
A BRITISH NOBLEMAN 
Superb Portraits of 

Louise, Countess of Mansfield, 

The Digby Children, and The 

Hon. Robert Fulke Greville by 

Hoppner. Sir Robert Gun- 

ning, K.B. and Sir George 

Gunning by Romney. The 

Duke of Osuna by Goya and 

Lady Lovat as a Child 
by Sargent. 

With Notable Additions, Includ- 


ing Works by Reynolds and a 
Fine Barbizon School Group. 


Sale: Sveningof April 27 


30 EAST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Metropolitan Acquires Masterpieces From the Mackay Collection 





“The Adoration of the Shepherds,’ by Mantegna. Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum. 


“The Agony in the Garden” by Raphael and 
“The Adoration of the Shepherds” by Man- 
tegna, two paintings revealing these masters in 
their early years, have been acquired by the 
Metropolitan Museum from the collection of 
‘Clarence H. Mackay, former trustee of the 
institution and possessor of one of the finest 
private collections in America. In announcing 
the purchases, Herbert E. Winlock, the director, 
denied rumors that Mr. Mackay intends to 
break up his collection. 

“The Agony in the Garden,” a panel 914 
by 11 inches, painted in tempera and oil, was 
once a part of the famous Raphael altarpiece, 
“Madonna of San Antonio,” given to the Metro- 
politan by J. P. Morgan in 1916. The altar- 
piece and its five panels set in the predella, or 
base, is considered by authorities to date from 
1504-05. It remained intact in the convent 
church of San Antonio in Perugia until 1663. 
And so, through the aid of two great collec- 
tors, the altarpiece and one of its panels have 
‘been reunited after a lapse of about 270 years. 
Raphael’s drawing for the panel is in the 
Pierpont Morgan Library. 


VALENTINE GALLERY 


69 East 57th Street New York 


















CEZANNE 
BONNARD MATISSE 
BRAQUE MIRO 
DEGAS MODIGLIANI 
DERAIN PICASSO 
DUFY RENOIR 
LAUTREC ROUSSEAU 
LEGER SEURAT 
LURCAT VAN GOGH 


Raphael was 21 or 22 when he did the San 
Antonio piece, which according to Bryson Bur- 
roughs, the Metropolitan’s curator of paint- 
ings, “declares itself to have been done as 
Raphael was passing from the delicate grace of 
his youth to the virile grace of his early man- 
hood. The humanity and intellectualism which 
he imbibed from the art of Florence appear in 
it in juxtaposition with the dreamy serenity, 
the aloofness from life, of the Umbrian style 
which he himself, a mere boy then, brought 
to its loveliest culmination.” 

The panel has had many owners, among 
them Queen Christina of Sweden and the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts of London, following 
whose death it was sold at auction in 1917 
and soon afterwards came to America. 

The Mantegna, like the Raphael, is an early 
work, probably painted by the North Ialian 
master in his late twenties. Its history has not 
been traced with certainty beyond 1882, but 
Mr. Burroughs points out in the museum’s 
Bulletin that in all probability it was one of 
the large number of pictures which left Italy 
during -the troublous times resulting from the 


P. JACKSON HIGGS 


DEALERS IN 


PAINTINGS 


BY OLD AND MODERN 
MASTERS 


ART OBJECTS 


CHOICE EXAMPLES 
OF FINE OLD FURNITURE 


32 EAST 57th ST. 


















Napoleonic invasion. Royal Cortissoz, writing 
in the New York Herald Tribune, congratulates 
the museum officials on the two acquisitions: 
“If Diirer has been called the Mantegna of 
the North, Mantegna might well be called the 
Diirer of the South. This picture underlines the 
idea in its patient realism. But the salient 
quality of the ‘Adoration’ is its almost lyrical 
sentiment, the poetic expression of a devo- 
tional mood. Mantegna is sometimes austere 
to the point of rigidity, not merely marmoreal 
but a little bleak. In this lovely panel he is 
all tenderness and charm, the man of feeling 
and imagination expressing himself with a pro- 
found sincerity. It is a great day for the 
Metropolitan that witnesses the entrance into 
its halls of a Raphael and a Mantegna, both 
of high rank.” 

Yet another important purchase is a Gothic 
tapestry, acquired from the Mackay collection 
by means of the Munsey Fund. It is believed 
to have been executed in the Paris workshops 
of Nicolas Batiaille after cartoons by Jean 
de Bruges, about 1377-1379. In describing this 
tapestry the late George Leland Hunter said, 
“Tt is the only surviving XIVth century tap- 
estry that pictures King Arthur.” James J. 
Romimer, writing in the museum’s Bulletin, 
said that it was probably one of a set repre- 
senting the nine heroes, who in the Middle 
Ages were supposed always to include three 
Jews, Joshua, David and Judas Maccabeus; 
three pagans, Hector, Alexander and Caesar; 
and three Christians, Charlemagne, Arthur and 
Godfrey of Boulogne. 





24 Sales at the Hoosier Salon 


The 1933 Hoosier Salon made sales totalling 
$2,476. Eighteen paintings, two etchings and 
four cartoon sketches found buyers, of which 
eight were from the brush of Frank V, Dudley, 
painter of the dunes, 
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Rivera’s New Job 


Diego Rivera, having precipitated an earth- 
quake in Detroit, has arrived in New York 
and is preparing to start work on a large 
mural in the main hall of the RCA Building 
in Rockefeller Center. 

The Rivera mural is considered one of the 
most important elements in the decoration of 
Rockefeller Center. It is the first of the art- 
ist’s works to be placed permanently in New 
York City. The mural will cover the east 
wall of the elevator bank from a height of 
seven and one-half feet up to the ceiling, mak- 
ing it 17 feet high. It will extend around 
on the north and south walls running for a 
length of 63 feet. Mr. Rivera has chosen for 
his subject an interpretation of “Human In- 
telligence in Possession of the Forces of 
Nature.” 

Murals by Frank Brangwyn, English artist, 
and Jose Maria Sert, of Spain, will complete 
the decorative scheme of the Great Hall. 

Rivera and his assistants have supervised 
the construction of the wall which he is to 
decorate. Only chemically pure materials were 
used in building it and the surface has been 
thoroughly waterproofed. Three coats of rough 
plaster, each about three-quarters of an inch 
thick, were applied to the metal lathing. Each 
ingredient of this plaster was tested chemically 
to insure its high standard. 

The fresco will be executed on a wet sur- 
face, a method of painting that is very old. 
Several hours before the artist begins to paint, 
his assistants will apply two more coats of 
plaster to the wall, covering only a small 
section at a time. This will be trowelled and 
smoothed for several hours. Then Rivera can 
work on this section until the plaster begins 
to set, about 18 hours after it is applied. No 
fixative or protective covering is applied over 
the painting. As the water evaporates the 
lime sets and binds the pigment to the plaster. 
When the lime is converted into carbonate by 
the action of the air, the binding of the pigment 
is completed and the painting will last as long 
as the wall. 

Rivera will use fourteen colors, eight of which 
are earth colors, specially prepared for him in 
Europe. He will do all the actual painting of 
the fresco himself. His assistants will make 
the special plaster, apply it, grind and mix 
the colors and help in laying out the charcoal 
cartoon. This is exactly the procedure of the 
golden age of fresco in Italy. 


Bliss Collection on View 


Selected paintings from the Lizzie P. Bliss 
Collection, bequeathed to the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, New York, have been placed on view 
in the main gallery. The collection is con- 
sidered one of the most significant assem- 
blages of modern art in existence inasmuch as 
it records the development of art in the past 
70 years. Works by Cézanne, Daumier, Degas, 
Gauguin, Seurat, Redon, Rousseau, Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Picasso, Matisse, Derain, Modigliani 
and many others are included. 

A group of drawings by sculptors and the 


results of the Typography Contest will also 
be on view. 
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by Distinguished 
American Artists 
113 West 13th Street, 


New York 





Early Raphael Purchased by Metropolitan 





“Agony in the Garden,” by Raphael.. Purchased by the Metropolitan Museum from the 
Clarence H. Mackay Collection. See story on preceding page. Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum. 


A Painted Bridge 


California now has a companion for the 
famous bridge of Lucerne, heretofore the only 
covered bridge in the world containing paint- 
ings. The California structure, “the Hunt- 
ington Bridge of California,” appertains to the 
Huntington Hotel in Pasadena, and leads from 
the hotel to the bungalows, over Japanese 
gardens. 

The idea came to the manager, Stephen W. 
Royce, after hearing a guest describe the Swiss 
bridge. He searched for’ an artist capable of 
dealing with the unusual and difficult problem 
of composition and lighting, and found him 
close at hand—Frank M. Moore, director of 
the hotel’s art gallery. Mr. Moore’s decora- 
tions consist of 41 panels, each dealing with 
some phase of the California scene. 

A few of the subjects give an idea of the 
scope the artist compassed: “Death Valley 
from Zabriskie Point,” “Oil Wells at Signal 
Hill,” “Mount Wilson Observatory,” “San 
Francisco Bay and Golden Gate,” “San Gabriel 
Mission,” “Old Ghost Town,” “Mount San 
Jacinto,” “Redwoods at Coolidge Park” and 
“Mount Whitney at Sunrise.” 


Big Miniature Show 


Five leading societies of miniature painters: 
will hold a joint exhibition of contemporary 
miniature paintings at Chicago’s Century of 
Progress Exposition, June 1 to Oct..31. Al- 
though working under a united management, 
each society will appoint a jury to judge the 
works submitted to it, each jury to function 
independently. Prospective exhibitors are re- 
quested to select a society and to communicate 
with any one of the following co-sponsors— 
the American Society of Miniature Painters, 
Sarah E. Cowan, Sec., 125 East 10th St., New 
York; the Brooklyn Society of Miniature Paint- 
ers, Jeanne Payne Johnson, Treas., 39 Remsen 
St., Brooklyn; the California Society of Minia- 
ture Painters, Mary C. Kerwin, Sec., 2375 
Scarff St., Los Angeles; the Chicago Society 
of Miniature Painters, Lucile S. Dalrymple, 
4204 Lake Park Ave., Chicago; the Pennsyl- 
vania Society of Miniature Painters, A. M. 
Archambault, Sec., 1714 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia. 

Entry cards should be sent to these officers 
immediately, as all works must be submitted 
between April 7 and 15. 











JOHN LEVY GALLERIES 


ON VIEW 
APRIL 


SNOW PAINTINGS 
IWAN F. CHOULTSE 


Flower Paintings by 
LAURENCE BIDDLE 


Portraits: 18th Century 
ENGLISH SCHOOL 


ONE EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
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“Golden Hour” by Inness in Mansfield Sale 





“Golden Hour,” by George Inness. 


One of the finest examples in the notable 
collection of paintings formed by the late Bur- 
ton Mansfield of New Haven, which will go 
on exhibition at the American Art Association- 
Anderson Galleries, New York, on April 1 and 
will be sold on April 7, is a George Inness, 
“Golden Hour.” Painted in 1884, ten years 
before the master’s death, the picture is typical 
of the greatest period of his art. It is a hazy 
view of a wooded valley. A man with a team 
of oxen is in the foreground, and at the left 
is a cluster of slender trees with a single 
stone pine, the thin trunk outlined before the 
setting sun. “Golden Hour,” which is 26 inches 
high by 34 inches wide, was originally purchased 
from Mrs. Inness. 

A long paragraph in “Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica” for 1932-33, shows that Burton Mans- 
field, aside from being president and director 
of important banking, insurance and other cor- 
porations in Connecticut and New York, was 
a Fellow of the National Academy of Design, 


The Ceramic Annual 


The second annual Robineau Memorial cera- 
mic exhibition, open to all American potters, 
will be held at the Syracuse Museum, May 1 
to 30. Entries, must be received not later than 
April 22 at the King Storage Warehouse, 755 
North Salina St., Syracuse. There will be no 
entry fees. Information may be had from 
Anna W. Olmsted, director, Syracuse Museum. 

The two prizes will be $50 for the best 
piece of pottery, offered by the Onondaga 
Pottery Co., and $50 for the best piece of 
ceramic sculpture, offered by the Syracuse Mu- 
seum Women’s Auxiliary. The jury of selec- 
tion and award: Carlton Atherton, Department 
of Ceramics, Ohio State University (chairman) ; 


Chester H. Johnson 


Galleries 


410 South Michigan Avenue 
Second Fleor Fine Arte Bldg. 


Chicago, Il. 
* 
’ OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 
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chairman of the New Haven Municipal Art 
Commission and the “owner of a notable col- 
lection of paintings.” ‘This is the collection, 
assembled through long years of discriminating 
selection, that is now being broken up. In- 
cluded are works by many of the best known 
XIXth century American painters, the land- 
scape group being particularly strong. The 
greater part have appeared in loan exhibitions 
throughout the United States. “The Fisher 
Girl” of Winslow Homer, a full-length figure 
in oils, is one of these, as well as the important 
Homer water color, “Watching the Tempest.” 

J. Francis Murphy, Twachtman, Wyant, 
Ranger, Sargent, Dewing and Daingerfield are 
other Americans represented. The Sargent is a 
head and the Dewing a full-length figure. In 
the foreign field, a Ziem, “Grand Canal: 
Venice;” a L’Hermitte pastel, “The Shepherd,” 
a water color by Turner, “Mt. Blanc from 
Salanches,” and several small Constables are 
of special interest. 


Guy Cowan, Onondaga Pottery Co.; Gertrude 
Herdle Moore, director of the Memorial Art 
Gallery, Rochester; Felix Payant, editor of 
“Design.” Charles F. Binns, formerly director 
of New York State College of Ceramics, will 
be honorary chairman. 

The first annual series was held last May in 
honor of Adelaide Alsop Robineau, noted Amer- 
ican ceramic artist, 


Franklin Sees Turn of the Tide 

Because he feels that “the tide has at last 
begun its long looked for turn,” Malcolm 
Franklin, of the Carson Pirie Scott Galleries, 
Chicago, has gone to England to buy old Eng- 
lish portraits, landscapes, fine old engravings, 
XVIIIth century English furniture and antique 
silver. The galleries expect to arrange a notable 
exhibition to be held during the Century of 
Progress Exposition. 





Morton Galleries 


PAINTINGS By 


JOSEPH HAUSER 
THE DANCE-SCENE 
APRIL 3 to 17 
127 East 57th Street, New York 





National Academy 
[Continued from page 9] 

Although it is too early to give a consensus 
of the critics, the reaction of at least one, 
Edward Alden Jewell of the New York Times, 
is that there has been no change from the 
traditional academy show. It is the same old 
National Academy, and the critics like it no 
whit better. Concerning the winner of the 
first Altman, “Winter” by W. Granville-Smith, 
Mr. Jewell wrote: “It represents perhaps the 
most incredible choice ever sponsored by an 
academy jury, being a pale, insipid, entirely 
uninspired piece of sentimental commonplace. 
The picture would seem to have really nothing 
to recommend its getting a prize anywhere.” 

Chauncey F. Ryder’s “Cypresses,” winner 
of the second Altman, he found “competently 
enough painted and pleasingly decorative.” 
Louis Betts’ “Summer” he said “ought prompt- 
ly to be snapped up by some magazine for a 
June cover. It also would do for a July 
cover, if that would fit more conveniently into 
the advance schedule. The brushwork is rather 
accomplished, broad and dashing, while the 
colors are gay, even dazzling.” This critic 
termed Jerry Farnsworth’s “The Guide,” re- 
produced on the cover of this issue of Tue 
Arr Dicest, “a canvas with good points, though 
it does not show to the best advantage what 
this artist can do.” In his portrait of “Flor- 
ence Justineau,” Mr. Dickinson “is encountered 
in a mood less realistic and slick than one has 
come to expect. The portrait is dashed off in 
a bravura style distantly related to Manet, 
very distantly; also, a little, to Wayman 
Adams.” 

A brief criticism in the New York Herald 
Tribune said: “The exhibition is a representa- 
tive cross-section of American art in its more 
temperate phases. Grouped in the large Van- 
derbilt Gallery are the works of the prize 
winners and paintings which in more than a 
few instances bear marks of distinction. But 
this year there are no pictures hung upside 
down, no intrusions of a too-flagrant modernity 
or other incidents to disturb the general atmos- 
phere or equanimity. There is not even a por- 
trait of President Roosevelt to perform the ex- 
citing function that the King’s portrait in the 
Royal Academy in England is habitually relied 
upon to perform. But it is a fairly representa- 
tive Academy exhibition for all that.” 

Three academy members who died during 
the last year are represented with laurel marked 
works—Elliott Daingerfield, Francis Jones and 
Robert W. Van Boskerck. 





Whistler's “Mother” in Los Angeles 

After being delayed in transit because of 
the earthquake, Whistler’s “Mother” is now 
at the Los Angeles Museum. The painting, 
loaned by the Louvre and by the Museum 
of Modern Art, was viewed by 145,700 people 
at the California Palace of the Legion of Honor 
in San Francisco—45,000 more than went to 
see it in New York. 

On the last day of the painting’s exhibition 
in San Francisco more than 25,000 saw it, 
breaking all records at the museum. It was 
on view 29 days. In New York it was shown 
for three months. 
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WATER COLORS 
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“Sleeping Girl,’ by Dorothy Segal. 


The consensus of opinion regarding the 23rd 
annual exhibition of the Connecticut Academy 
of Fine Arts, which is being held at the Morgan 
Memorial in Hartford, is that’ it has gone 
distinctly “modern.” Nearly 146 canvases and 
12 pieces of sculpture, representing almost as 
many artists, comprise the exhibit. 

According to Alice Lawton in the Boston 
Post, modernists lead numerically in representa- 
tion and overwhelmingly in prize awards. Guy 
Wiggins was awarded the Athaeneum prize 
for a modern still life, “Cat and Fruit.” Miss 
Lawton felt that Mr. Wiggins “does so much 
better painting than this” that “his essays in 
the newer field are less convincing and not 
altogether pleasing to the spectator.” The 


Wing Pinions 

The first annual competitive exhibition of 
water colors at the Gump Galleries, San 
Francisco, brought an interesting artist to 
the public eye—Wing, Hawaiian, winner of the 
first prize for his beautifully modeled “Death 
of Cleopatra.” Wing, according to H. L. Dun- 
gan of the Oakland Tribune, is just plain Wing, 
nothing before, nothing behind. Born in Ha- 
waii, the artist came to San Francisco in 1921 
and put in ten years as an actor. A year and 
a half ago he took up painting just because he 
enjoyed it. Incredible as it may sound to 
many of the nation’s artists, Wing, without the 
benefit of any formal instruction, has created 
paintings of which 125 sold in the past year. 

Mr. Dungan describes “Death of Cleopatra” 
as a “large painting of a nude lying on a floor. 
Blue-green curtains in the background have 
been partly dragged down by the falling body. 
It lies at your feet, the head toward you. 
The body is black and white. The white is 
the paper; the black is made up of fine lines, 
so finely drawn that they do not appear as 
lines. ‘I drew them with the point of a ten- 
cent brush,’ said Wing. ... Even in death 
Cleopatra is still lovely.” 


ARGENT GALLERIES 


42 West 57th St., New York 


ELINOR F. HOPKINS 


FLOWER AND 
STILL LIFE PAINTINGS 


April 3 to April 15 












Critics Agree That the Connecticut Annual Has Gone Modern 






Awarded the Cooper Prize. 


Margaret Cooper Prize for the best picture by 
a Connecticut artist was given to Dorothy 
Segal’s “Sleeping Girl,” a canvas of large pro- 
portions. James Goodwin McManus won the 
Gedney Bunce prize for the best landscape or 
marine with “Connecticut River Valley, Es- 
sex,” and Marian Huse the Alice Collins Dun- 
ham Prize for the best portrait by a member 
of the academy with “The Raccoon Hunter.” 

In the sculpture section, the Charles Noel 
Flagg prize was bestowed on a portrait carved 
in mahogany of a Polynesian girl, seated cross- 
legged with a ukelele, called “Crooner,” by 
Gladys E. Bates. The Post said Mrs. Bates 
“works in broad smooth planes, eliminating all 
needless detail, and the feeling in her fine 








“Cat and Fruit,” Guy Wiggins. Athaeneum Prize. 
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1 work is in direct proportion to its simplicity.” 
Neither Marian Murray of the Hartford 
Daily Times nor James H. Williams of the 
Hartford Daily Courant were as sharp in their 
criticisms as their Boston colleague. Miss Mur- 
ray thought there was “an approach which 
does unusual things with color, form and sub- 
ject matter,—occasionally the results are ex- 
tremely interesting; in other instances they 
seem hardly successful enough to warrant the 
change.” 

A. T. Hibbard’s “Morning Sunlight” was 
one of the best liked pictures, according to 
Mr. Williams. It is a large canvas depicting 
the Rockport settlement, snowbound, reflecting 
blue and violet lights from the sun. 








Second prize went to Howard Jackson of 
Carmel, Cal., for a landscape, with several 
houses in the foreground and hills in the back. 
It is described by Mr. Dungan as “an odd 
combination of miniature-like perfection and 
dashing boldness.” Esther- Bruton of Alameda 
won the third prize with “Mansion in Ruins,” 
showing some broken walls of an old brick 
dwelling. Spencer Macky, F. H. Meyer and 
Edgar Walter composed the jury. 

The Tribune’s critic divided the exhibits into 
three types: “The richly colored painting 
handled with skill in broad masses, telling its 
tale boldly, without detail—America’s contri- 
bution to the art world. The painting in 
detail, following the conservative school. The 
radical, which include the near-abstract, the 
crude line drawing with color and the picture 
painted with child-like simplicity and general- 
ly bad.” 


Nearly Empty Handed 
Edouard Jonas, Paris.art dealer, who came 
to this country with $1,200,000 to buy Euro- 
pean paintings from impoverished collectors, has 
returned home. He said he was able to pur- 
chase only a few works. 
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Two Whitney Shows 


A loan exhibition of important XIXth cen- 
tury paintings from the Addison Gallery at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Miss., is being 
held at the Whitney Museum until April 27. 

Among the 33 paintings are canvases by 
Homer, Ryder, Eakins, Blakelock, Fuller, In- 
ness, Whistler and Twachtman. Other artists 
are George de*Forest Brush, Mary Cassatt, 
William M. Chase, Frank Duveneck, C. W. 
Dewing, John La Farge, Homer Martin, Wil- 
lard Metcalf, J. S. Sargent, Abbott H. Thayer 
and A. H. Wyant. 

An exhibition of the work of artist fellows 
of the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation will be held at the Whitney Mu- 
seum beginning April 4 and continuing for 
three weeks. The winners of fellowships in 
the past and the recipients of awards for 1933 
will be represented, 52 in number. Of the 


latest awards, Arnold and Lucile Blanch, Louis 
Bouché, Emil Ganso and Georgina Klitgaard 
are already known to the visitors of the Whit- 
ney Museum. 
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Critics Mark the Progress of Robert Brackman 


























































































“Seated Nude,” by Robert Brackman. 


Robert Brackman, exhibiting at the Mac- 
beth Gallery, New York, until April 10, is ably 
fulfilling the promise which marked his many 
shows during the last ten years, according to 
the critics. 

“In these latest of his pictures,” writes Mal- 
colm Vaughan in the New York American, 
“Brackman proves himself one of the ablest 
draughtsmen of the younger generation, and in 
the matter of modeling both the nude and the 
draped figure distinguishes himself by his force 
and delicacy, the combined directness of his 
effect and the subtlety of his expression. . 
His progress seems the product of experience, 
zsthetic, technical and human _ experience. 
Should his progress continue, he bids fair to 


make for himself a name that will be long 
remembered.” 

Voted into the National Academy last year, 
Brackman has not allowed the atmosphere of 
that august body to effect his work, says Ed- 
ward Alden Jewell of the New York Times: 
“Some of us who with admiration had followed 
his career up to that point frankly held our 
breath, fearful lest he drop down contentedly 
now on the conservative side of the fence and 
become just a competent, respectable academi- 
cian. This, however, Brackman has not done— 
so far... . He goes far beyond the formule 
of the schools, attaining an expression that is 
gratifyingly personal. On the technical side 
he has advanced not a little within the last 
year.” 





New York Criticism 


Concerning the Max Kalish exhibition of 
sculpture at the Grand Central Galleries the 
Times said: “Grace, dignity and naturalness his 
figires have, and, within the limits of that 
naturalness, a certain suave power. There are 
no giant figures, no titans of border worlds 
straining beyond the flesh and fretting their 
spirits against the skies. But each one is hu- 
man, and Kalish has caught the picturesque- 
ness’ of the human as it is revealed in daily 
tasks and activities.” Royal Cortissoz of the 
Herald Tribune said of the marbles: “They 
are executed with great delicacy, their soft 
modulations of surface following with genuine 
emotion the’ loveliness of form. In the faces, 
curiously, there is little to awaken interest. It 
is with the figure solely that Kalish seems 
successfully to express his instinct for beauty. 

. Kalish has skill rather than style and 
appreciation of his art is thus tempered by 
reserves. It is undeniably stimulating, how- 
ever, to see an artist functioning so cleverly 
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in two sharply contrasted fields, that of the 
imaginative nude and that of the homespun 
worker.” 

* * a2 


Grosz Does Not Flatter America 


Not one of the critics failed to recognize 
the power of George Grosz, who exhibited a 
group of water colors at an American Group in 
the Barbizon-Plaza Hotel and is now showing 
his lithographs and drawings at the gallery 
of Raymond & Raymond. Striking right and 
left, Grosz’s satire, according to Edward Alden 
Jewell of the Times, “invites us to turn again, 
like Dick Whittington, and behold, as it were 
with new eyes, our soda-fountain lunchers, 
speakeasy patrons, the loungers on park 
benches and in hotels, the sidewalk strollers 
of a big city, performers and spectators in 
‘burlesk’ theatres, and women who yield doubt- 
ful charms to the amenities of massage and 
hair-dressing de luxe. 

“As an artist Grosz is inexhaustibly deft and 
resourceful. In water color he manages ef- 
fects that must discourage imitation. Dousing 
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on water, he can contrive the most extraor- 
dinary blurs and fuzzings, which somehow stop 
at just the right time and seldom look messy 
or fortuitous. In drawing he works with a 
scathing, swift and broken line. Though broken, 
it leaves behind, however, no odds and ends 
that have to be picked up by the observer 
and disposed of at his discretion.” 

The Herald Tribune said: “There are more 
than thirty on view, drawings showing keen 
sensitiveness towards color as well as satirical 
grasp of character and an extremely acute 
sense of observation. These studies of Amer- 
ican life, gleaned from the streets, the music 
halls and the cabarets, may not be flattering 


to us, but they are deeply revealing and skill- 
ful.” 


* * * 


Evergood’s Art Expands 

The paintings of Philip Evergood on view 
at the Montross Gallery were called “brilliant 
achievements” by Edward Alden Jewell of the 
Times. In comparing Evergood’s recent work 
with his earlier romantic paintings, Jewell said: 
“Whether the new mansions of Philip Ever- 
good’s soul should be called statelier may in- 
vite argument, but at any rate they are ever 
so much brighter and with ‘a dome more 
vast.’ 

“Visiting Evergood’s exhibition, one cannot 
but be struck at once with the change that 
has come over his palette. This artist, as one 
remembers his former gamut, used to evince a 
preference for rather cool, subdued tones, which 
were not always as clear as might be desired. 
He liked to do ‘classical’ themes, whose motifs 
would sometimes get a bit confused. There 
is still in his work a tincture of the ‘classical’— 
as expressed, singularly enough, in terms of 
‘romanticism’—but the earlier confusion has 
largely disappeared, swallowed up, we may 
well imagine, in a brave new surge of color 
that at times fairly ‘knocks one down.’ ” 

The Post noticed that Evergood has pro- 
gressed “seriously and steadily since his last 
showing.” “The qualities,” it continued, “noted 
in his work at that time of fantasy and an 
ability to translate it in effective notes of color 
are more pronounced, while the previous rather 
amorphous form and irresolute design have 
been greatly modified by increased clarity of 
expression and power of draftsmanship. In 
some cases where technical ability is not equal 
to sustaining the demands of an ambitious con- 
ception, there is still such wealth of imagi- 
native power and vitality of presentation that 
the emotional content registers strongly.” 

* . = 





Matulka’s ‘Seven League Boots” 

The paintings of Jan Matulka, recently on 
view at the Rehn Gallery, have the same con- 
tagious gayety as a hurdy-gurdy in spring, ac- 
cording to Edward Alden Jewell of the Times. 
“It may even be said,” continued Jewell, “that 
there is something of the hurdy-gurdy in Ma- 
tulka’s art; a kind of joyousness that gives a 
lift to whimsy, to the most implausible color 
a local habitation and a name. 

“There is nothing in Matulka’s art that 
would not feel perfectly at home in the realm 
of Middle-European modernism. The devices 
themselves, like antique motor cars, require a 
great deal of oiling to subdue the creaks and 
groans of honorable old age. But those who 
are not slaves to subject matter may find in 
this painter’s work a pleasant source of enter- 
tainment for the eye.” 

Margaret Breuning of the Post feels that 
Matulka has been “making strides in his artistic 
progress” in “seven league boots.” “He has 
always been an artist,” Mrs. Breuning wrote, 
“who had something definite to say, but his 
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vehemence of statement often impaired its 
significance. He seems to have laid aside this 
habit of violent emphasis and gained remark- 
ably in his refinement of handling and his 
subtlety of palette.” 

eee 


The Downtown’s Retrospective 

Many of the paintings in the “Major Works 
by Distinguished American Artists” at the 
Downtown Gallery have been seen before, but, 
says Edward Alden Jewell of the Times, “most 
of them merit repeated examination.” 

Both the critics of the Sun and the Post 
considered the title of this exhibition “too 
ambitious for a contemporary art show,” the 
Post contending that such “magnificence of 
heralding” makes the works of lesser artists 
included in the show suffer. The Sun felt 
that the title is “at least provocative and 
starts people to thinking of their own choice 
of ‘major works,’ and anything that does that 
is a boon.” 

This is in the nature of a retrospective show 
of the best pictures by artists sponsored by 
the gallery, and, according to the American, 
several distinguished examples may be found, 
chief among them Charles Sheeler’s “Ameri- 
cana” and a “poetic” study of a nude “Isis” 
by Alexander Brook which is “remarkable for 
its emotional coloring.” 

* * + 


Hauser’s First One Man Show 


Joseph Hauser’s first one man show of water 
colors at the Morton Galleries attracted not 
only the attention of the critics but their 
favorable comments. His subject matter ranged 
from landscapes in the Bronx to Bou Saada. 
The Times said he scored “a gratifying high 
average of successes.” 

Margaret Breuning in the Post felt that it 
was not so much the character of the scenes 
portrayed as it was “the artist’s power to see 
things with fresh vision and set them down 
with swift spontaneity and personal idiom 
which gives charm to his work. ... He is 
deft in setting down the thing to be said 
with economy of means, but with such con- 
gruous color and subtlety of elimination of 
detail that the flattered imagination of the 


beholder must bestir itself and respond grate- 
fully.” 
* * oa 


Romance on a Low Palette 

Robert Philipp’s group of paintings at the 
Cronyn & Lowndes Gallery revealed certain 
characteristics to Howard Devree of the Times. 
“His approach is frankly romantic,” said 
Devree. “His portrait subjects are given to a 
reflective and even brooding melancholy, im- 
plicit in posture as well as in psychology. 
Despite a relatively low palette, the work is 
nevertheless warm. Sometimes it is as if the 
artist were painting through a luminous and 
slightly Renoirish haze. Tenderness and sym- 
pathy of touch are more in evidence than is 
strength; there is something caressing in his 
use of paint. Suffusion, glow, mood are dom- 
inent, rather than clarity and detail. His 
use of color is pleasant but studied.” 
_ The Sun found the show a “lively and divert- 
ing affair.” “Portraiture seems to be Philipp’s 
forte,” it said. “He has a keen eye for char- 
acter, and yet does not fail to build up his 
compositions with due regard to their effect 
as a whole. His figures have weight and be- 
long to their surrounding unmistakably.” 

ONS 


Abrams Gets a Welcome 
Dismissing, figuratively, with a shrug of the 
shoulder and a “De gustibus” Arthur Rosskam 
Abrams’ “tendency to rely on masses of color 
and pattern for his effects, to the exclusion of 
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Ben Benn’s Art Called Robust and Joyous 





“Autumn Landscape,” by Ben Benn. 


“Autumn Landscape” by Ben Benn, whose 
recent painting are on view at the Gallery 144 
West 13th Street, New York, until April 10, 
has been acquired by the Whitney Museum 
for its permanent collection of American art. 
It was selected from the exhibition, “Taste of 
One Man,” recently held at the Addison Gal- 
lery, Andover, Mass. * Small in size, 16 by 20 
inches, the painting is described by one writer 
as “austere, glowing in rich color and very 
typical of the sonorous quality of Benn’s 
work.” 

The critics remarked the robust, vigorous 
quality of Ben Benn’s exhibition at Gallery 
144. “This is a free and restless spirit, ob- 


solidity and structure,” the Sun said in re- 
viewing his show that “there is no punishable 
offence in preferring the vision to the solid 
ground under foot.” 

Mr. Abrams made his debut as a guest ex- 
hibitor at the Fifteen Gallery with a one-man 
show of paintings concurrently with the usual 
group show of the gallery. The Times held 
an opposite view to the Sun, saying that Mr. 
Abrams’ showing introduced some “solidly 
painted and well conceived landscapes.” 

* - ~ 


Schanker Shows His Abstractions 

At the Contemporary Art Gallery Louis 
Schanker is holding an exhibition of paintings 
until April 8. Carlyle Burroughs of the Herald 
Tribune said: “Schanker is chiefly concerned 
with the abstract properties of design as mani- 
fested in terms of form and color. There is 
much in his paintings that is reminiscent of 
the Ecole de Paris. Picasso and Chirico, no 
doubt, are two of that group who are most 
responsible for some of the ideas he expresses.” 

The Times was not very enthusiastic. “De- 


jective, robust and joyous, a little strenuous 
and sometimes wilfully crude,” wrote Howard 
Devree of the New York Times. “He prefers 
Pegasus unbridled and with a destination not 
too clearly defined... . Thin paint or thick, 
postery boldness of composition or painted tree 
trunks and branches scored with a palette knife 
to add to the effect of arabesque—Mr. Benn 
cannot be accused of sameness.” 

Henry McBride of the New York Sun said: 
“Mr. Benn is a vigorous painter who appar- 
ently would be quite content to paint exclusive~ 
ly for robust men in tiptop physical condition. 
He doesn’t deal in half shades, or finical en-~ 
ticements, or lace trimmings.” 





spite their unquestioned sincerity, painstaking 
composition and sometimes sensitive use of 
color, the paintings seem to be arid, too similar 


and unconvincing.” 


* x 


* 
Ross’ “Sad Humor” 

At the newly opened Macbeth Gallery Ex-~ 
tension, Sanford Ross, who made his debut as 
a printmaker so auspiciously last year, is show- 
ing water colors in which he continues to reveal 
his affinity for the everyday American scene. 
The Victorian houses and architectural relics 
of the XIXth century, particularly in New 
Jersey, furnish Ross with his favorite material, 
“and,” said the Sun, “he is equally adept in 
expressing their sad humor in color as in black 
and white.” 

Margaret Breuning of the Post wrote: “Mr. 
Ross seems interested in painting the run- 
down-at-the-heels aspects of the world with no 
attempt at prettifying them or ignoring their 
banality of appearance. He shows cement 
works and gravel pits, junked automobiles and 
old railway depots, or a suburban street of 
hideous architecture.” 
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Monet Marks Durand-Ruel 130th Anniversary 





“La Japonaise,” by Claude Monet. A Portrait of Mme. Monet. 


Commemorating the 130th anniversary of its 
establishment, the house of Durand-Ruel is 
holding an exhibition of 14 carefully selected 
canvases by Claude Monet, until April 15. 
It is entirely apt that Monet should be chosen 
for this affair, for the history of the rise to 
popularity of the Impressionists—Monet, Pis- 
sarro, Renoir, Manet, Sisley—is closely linked 
with the story of Durand-Ruel. As Jean 
Louis Durand-Ruel, who founded the firm in 
1803, and his son, Jean-Marie-Fortune, “dis- 
covered” the Barbizons, so Paul Durand-Ruel, 
third in this line of art dealers, first saw merit 
in the scorned “crazy paintings” of Monet and 
his fellows. 

Although it appeared for a time that a fatal 
mistake had been made, Paul Durand-Ruel 
stuck to his judgment, with the result that the 
firm eventually found itseif rich because of its 
enormous stock of Monets, Pissarros, Renoirs 
and Mary Cassatts—repeating the history of 
the Barbizon movement. But it was a close 
call, and the day was only won by the re- 
sponse of Americans who patronized the ex- 
hibitions at the American Art Galleries and 
the Academy of Design, and who later flocked 
to the firm’s New York branch, founded in 
1887 by Joseph Durand-Ruel and his two 
sons, Pierre and Charles. According to Royal 
Cortissoz of the New York Herald Tribune, 


Paul Durand-Ruel once exclaimed: “Without 
America I would have been lost, ruined, after 
having bought so many Monets and Renoirs. 
The two exhibitions I made there in 1886 
saved me. The American public bought mod- 
erately, it is true, but, thanks to that public, 
Monet and Renoir were enabled to live, and 
after that the French public followed suit.” 

Concerning the present Monet show, Mr. 
Cortissoz writes that it is “one of the most 
brilliant assemblages of his works ever brought 
together, small but varied and quite repre- 
sentative.” . The collection reveals the 
essential Monet, the disciple of tradition, the 
man who cherished Watteau’s ‘Embarkation for 
Cytherea,’ who adored Rembrandt and Titian, 
and whose eyes filled with tears when he stood 
before ‘Las Meninas’ of Velasquez. ... The 
most conspicuous canvas in the room, to be 
sure, is hardly a masterpiece. This is the tall, 
full-length, ‘La Japonaise,’ a portrait of the 
first Madame Monet in Oriental costume, 
which dates from 1876, when he was still in- 
terested in painting the figure. It is a hand- 
some, decorative thing but a trifle heavy- 
handed.” 

Mr. Cortissoz painted this word picture of 
Monet’s old comrade, Paul Durand-Ruel: “In 
his youth he had been trained at St. Cyr and 


Boldini 


The spirit of the “Gay Nineties,” when 
fashion was in flower, great music was written 
and the joy of living was still unshackled by the 
later recrudescence of puritanical restrictions, 
has been recreated with a magnificent dash on 
the walls of the Wildenstein Galleries, New 
York, where Mrs. Chester Dale is presenting 
a loan exhibition of portraits by Giovanni 
Boldini (1845-1931), for the benefit of the 
Child Welfare Committee of the Bellevue 
Hospital Social Service. On view until April 
8, this exhibition is stirring much interest, both 


public and critical, regarding this contempo-. 


rary of Sargent, whose fame as a fashionable 
portraitist drew to his Paris studio the great 
and near-great society, the stage and the art 
world. It might be likened to a dress parade 
of fin de siécle celebrities, bringing to post- 
war eyes a pictorial review of an almost fabu- 
lous past. 

Mrs. Dale sketches in the setting with clear 
concise strokes in the foreword to the cata- 
logue: “Boldini passed across the Paris scene 
as it changed from the Grecian Bend of the 
eighties into that opulent frou-frou of the fin 
de siécle nineties and on to the hobble-skirt 
and chemise dress that saw us through the 
war. With an esprit eternally young and 
curious he divined the mysteries of each new 
beauty that woman and fashion could devise. 
The most priceless part of the record Boldini 
has left us is the twenty years between 1890 
and 1910; in these portraits we see the phan- 
toms of a lost and fabulous past that is gone 
forever. 

“Here are the personages belonging to So- 
ciety and the Stage, who were applauded, ac- 
claimed, and celebrated in the London of the 
Edwardians; the Paris of Boni de Castellane 
and the Comtesse Greffulhe, of Bernhardt and 
Rejane, Cléo de Mérode and Yvette Guilbert; 
the New York of Ward McAllister, the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, Newport and the Mauve Decade.” 

One angle which this galaxy of beautiful 
women and famous men reveals is how widely 
style in costume has changed—as widely as 
has the style in painting. Henry McBride of 
the New York Sun touched interestingly on 
the ladies’ gowns: “The fashionable element in 
our midst . . . may, by studying the pictures 
closely, regain the courage to be fashionable 
in the ‘grand style,’ as were their forbears in 
the despised ‘nineties,’ for it does begin to 
appear that ‘society’ reached a state of exalta- 
tion in the generation just preceding the great 
war that is destined to become historic. And 
Boldini is its inspired recorder... . Under- 
collegiates who imagine that their immediate 
ancestresses looked like Diamond Lil, will now 
see how grossly they have been misinformed. 
The elegance, though complicated, was gen- 
uine elegance. Boldini, if he weren’t a genius 
in forty other ways, would yet have been a 
genius just in making that point.” 





there was about his carriage and courtesy a 
finish which it is perhaps admissable to assign 
to his military discipline. He was very gentle, 
withal, and had an endearing glint of humor 
in his eye. But above all things he knew 
his mystery. I have often chuckled over the 
episode of the American millionaire who gave 
him carte blanche to buy the first Velasquez 
that came into the market. Not long there- 
after a ‘Velasquez’ was bought by a public 
institution. The client was wroth and wanted 
to know why it hadn’t been bought for him. 
‘Because it isn’t a Velasquez,’ said Durand- 
Ruel, and I happen to know that he was 
right.” 
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Art in Japan 


In commemoration of the 25th anniversary 
of its founding, the Japan Society of New 
York sponsored the publication of “Art, Life 
and Nature in Japan” by Dr. Masaharu Ane- 
saki (Boston; Marshall Jones Co.; $3.50). This 
book is based on a series of lectures delivered 
by the author at the Fogg Art Museum of 
Harvard University. 

Dr. Anesaki with simplicity of style dis- 
cusses the profound influence of nature on 
Japanese art, the adaptation of Chinese paint- 
ing and architecture, and the infiltration of 
the doctrines of Zen Buddhism. He says that 
to “a remarkable degree Japanese art enters 


into the daily life of the people, whether they - 


are educated or ignorant, trained or not. It 
influences their homes and the utensils of their 
domestic life; it offers to them no small part 
of the pleasure and satisfaction they find in 
living. Moreover, as the people live in close 
touch with nature so their art stands in very 
intimate connection with nature.” The Jap- 
anese when hanging pictures on the walls of 
their homes take care that they be in harmony 
with the changing of the seasons; in winter, 
a snow scene is selected, in summer, a picture 
of a waterfall with green trees. 

The author sees similarities in the artistic 
expression of Giotto and Fra Angelico to the 
Buddhist art of Japan inasmuch as the climate 
and environment of Italy and Provencal 
France are quite similar to those of Japan. 
The significant difference, he points out, is that 
Italian painting is clear cut in outline and 
brilliant in color due to the fact that the Ital- 
ian country is luminous and bright while Jap- 
anese painting is soft in contours and subdued 
in coloring, being influenced by the hazy air 
in Japan. * 

One of the outstanding technical points that 
characterizes Japanese art, according to the 
author, is “a natural dislike for and a careful 
avoidance of ordinary symmetry or regularity.” 
Buildings are erected to harmonize with and 
become part of a landscape in contrast to the 
Occidental tendency to dominate and over- 
power after the manner of Gothic cathedrals 
or modern skyscrapers. Due to their inclina- 
tion towards irregularity of accent and broken 
rhythm, which manifest themselves mostly in 
a visible world, the Japanese fall, says Dr. 
Anesaki, among the Augenmenschen rather than 
the Ohrenmenschen according to Richard Wag- 
ner’s classification of mankind. The Japanese 
are more perfectly trained in eyesight in the 
intuitive perception of forms and colors. 

Another manifestation of intimacy with 
nature in Japanese art is the representation 
of motion. “‘To produce a stream of wind 
at the tip of the brush’ is the Japanese phrase 
that expresses vitality of brush treatment, in 
sympathy with nature’s movement,” observes 
the author. To obtain such technical skill a 
Japanese artist saturates his mind with im- 
pressions and then gives himself up to a 
period of meditation and contemplation before 
proceeding to project his visions of nature on 
paper. Possibly the technical means of ex- 
Pression has a great deal to do with this pro- 
cedure, for the Japanese paper and silk on 
which pictures are executed do not permit of 
erasures or corrections. Hence the proverbs 
taught Japanese painters during their appren- 
ticeship: “Never take up a brush until you 
are ready to sacrifice not only your fame but 
even life for the sake of the forthcoming 








America Grows 


One of the series of monographs published 
under the enction! of the Research Committee 
on Social Trends appointed by President 
Hoover in 1929 is “The Arts in American 
Life” by Frederick P. Keppel and R. L. Duf- 
fus (New York; McGraw-Hill; $2.50). This 
was part of the scientific information assembled 
by the committee for use in the preparation 
of its report on “Recent Social Trends in the 
United States.” 

Frederick Keppel is president of the famous 
New York art firm of Keppel & Co., dealers 
in prints for many years. His share in the 
joint undertaking, according to his prefatory 
note, consisted almost entirely in the collection 
and analysis of material. Mr. Keppel says 
this piece of research, so far as he knows, is 
“the first attempt to study the arts as a whole 
from the social as contrasted with the esthetic 
point of view.” Mr. Duffus, who is a well 
known writer on social subjects and a fre- 
quent contributor to the New York Times 
and other periodicals, deserves the credit for 
the presentation of the*Mmaterial, according to 
Mr. Keppel. 

The volume concerns itself with the arts in 
the United States, largely, but not exclusively, 
between 1920 and 1930, “relying as much as 
possible upon quantitative data.” The authors 
use the quantitative basis rather than the quali- 
tative because they feel that the latter point 
of view would vitiate any sociological value 
that this presentation of facts might have. 

The fact that “registrations in art schools 
and art courses have been increasing; that there 
has been a growth in the number of those actu- 
ally earnirg a living by practicing the arts; 
that manufacturers and merchants are making 
fuller use of artists and designers; that archi- 
tects and landscape gardeners are playing a 
more important role than they used to; that 
appropriations for parks and for city planning 
have increased; and that attendance at art 
museums has grown,” certainly has sociological 
meaning. The authors consider it safe to say 
“that a larger percentage of our population is 
consciously interested in the arts than was the 
case a decade or more ago.” 

The writers maintain that in painting and 
sculpture as well as music America is still in ‘a 
transitional stage. Only in architecture, and 
not always in that, “is the purely native note 
distinguishable.” 

In the chapter “Art Education—the Schools” 
it is stated that the whole educational system 
has felt for a decade or more the effect of a 
growing interest in at least some of the depart- 


work,” and “Know that there is life or death 
even in a stroke or dot, and it is your brush 
that has this mighty power to kill or to give 
life.” 

The art of Japan owes its rise to the Buddhist 
art that came from Korea. Later it was re- 
peatedly influenced by Chinese and Indian 
traditions and inspirations. These infuences 
were tempered and modified by the native 
spirit of Japan. 

This book should prove interesting to the 
Occidental reader because of the thoughtful 
study of Japanese art, history and psychology 
it presents and because it gives a valuable 
background for the understanding and inter- 
pretation of Japan today. The volume is 
finely printed and contains excellent photo- 
graphic illustrations. 


The News and Opinion of Books on Art 


—— 
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ments of the arts. An interesting fact brought 
out is that progress in the teaching of art has 
gone forward more rapidly in the elementary 
than in the secondary schools. 

In discussing “Art Education Outside the 
Schools,” it is pointed out that the idea dis- 
tinguishing the museum of the present day 
from that of half a century or more ago is that 
the public is more important than the exhibits. 
Henry P. Kent, secretary of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, is said to be more responsible 
for this change than any other person. Mu- 
seums now deserve to be ranked with schools 
and colleges as institutions of learning. An- 
other way in which they are becoming impor- 
tant as social factors is in making a connection 
with industry and commerce. 

In conclusion, the authors say “there are 
unmistakable signs of a revolt against the cul- 
tural poverty which has marked American 
life.” 

This monograph makes interesting reading 
and is far from being the “dry-as-dust” man- 
ual which government volumes presenting 
statistical facts so often are. 





Rare Book Prices 


The 1932 issue of “American Book Prices 
Current” has just been published. It is 
limited to 700 copies (New York; R. R. Bow- 
ker Co.). 

It is a record of books, manuscripts and 
autographs sold in the principal auction rooms 
of the United States during the season 1931-32 
(June 1 to June 1). It has been compiled 
from the auction catalogues and edited by Mary 
Houston Warren. A feature of the volume is 


a directory of all the leading American rare 
book dealers. 


Fortunately, established stand- 
ards of distinction remain the same. As 
for instance, the Hotel White. In these 
times the reputation of the White for 
excellence of cuisine, deftness of service 
and the genuine hospitality that goes 
beyond mere hotel housekeeping re- 
mains unchanged. 

To those who seek the ac- 
cessible residential hotel home, whether 
for an overnight stay in New York or 
longer,—may we suggest the White. All 
of our one, two and three-room suites 
have refrigerated serving pantries—and 
there are the river-view solarium and 
roof promenade for leisure hours. 

a The excellence of the White 
cuisine prompts us to mention that no 
charge is made for the use of the private 
suite where conference luncheons and 
dinners are held. 

The rentals: 
From $3.50 for one person 
$5.00 for two persons 
Suites from $7.00 
Lexington Ave. and 37th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 





Cleveland Given “The Four Horsemen,” Precious Durer Woodcut 
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“The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” Woodcut by Albrecht Diirer 
(German, 1471-1528). 


Although his reputation today rests to a 
larger degree upon his engravings, Albrecht 
Diirer (1471-1528) stands also as a veritable 
giant in the woodcut medium. Working in 
the dawn of engraving, Diirer, typical artist 
of the Germans, walked with a tread that is 
still echoing through the pages of print his- 
tory, leaving behind a heritage of woodcuts 
that, as examples of precision in composition 
and detail, are unrivaled. And of the Diirer 
woodcuts “The Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 


>, AMERICAN 


Painting 
Architecture 
Sculpture 
in Art Prints 


. . . Ask the Student! 
He knows the value 
of picture material 
for Art study and il- 
lustration. 



















“By Gilbert Stuart” 


Write for our complete listing of black and 
white prints, 1%c each, in a size 6%x8 inches. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
BOX J, NEWTON, MASS. 


lypse” is rated, like “Melancholia” among his 
engravings, as a masterpiece from the hand 
that was guided by a rare genius. Done 
around 1498, “The Four Horsemen” was con- 
ceived as one of the famous series of fifteen 
great designs for the Apocalypse, in which 
Diirer fused the qualities of the German late 
Gothic style,—its ruggedness and its affinity 


| for gnarled forms and writhing action,—with 


the fire of his own individuality. An excep- 
tionally preserved impression of this print has 
now come into the possession of the Cleveland 
Museum, a gift of the Print Club of Cleve- 
land. 

Henry Sayles Francis, curator of paintings 
and prints, writes in the museum’s Bulletin 
of this second (and favorite son) of the eight- 
een children that came to bless the union of 
Albrecht Diirer the Elder, noted goldsmith of 
Niiremburg, and his master’s daughter, Bar- 
bara Holper (the Elder Albrecht was 40, the 
bride 18). Mr. Francis stresses Diirer’s con- 
tribution to the woodcut medium: “It is not 
definitely known that Diirer cut any of his 
blocks, though it is not impossible that he did 
so. What is all-important is the drawings 
on the blocks—the original factor in the prints. 


It was the custom of contemporary artists to 
give their designs to a ‘formschncider,’ or wood- 
cutter, who produced the relief work around 
the design without altering it. The cutting 
was done under the immediate supervision of 
the artist, who kept a fatherly eye upon the 
progress of the work. Diirer’s woodcuts give 
a fuller idea of his versatility of design than 
do his works in any other medium, unless it 
be that of drawings.” 

Concerning the Apocalypse series, Mr. Fran- 
cis writes: “Diirer appears to have speculated 
upon this series even while on his journeys 
[the ‘wanderjahre’ or usual course of travels 
of a German youth], the abuses—civil and 
religious—which led up to the Reformation 
being stimulating factors. Upon his retyrn he 
busied himself speedily with preparatory draw- 
ings. “The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse’ 
is number four of the series. The composition 
is simpler than that of the rest in the series. 
The four horsemen pass across the picture, 
both within and without the block-line, in a 
terrific motion, accentuated by the stormy sky 
and hovering angel above and the trampled 
bodies at the base. Authoritative opinion has 
emphasized its violence; but despite its tem- 
pestuous suggestion, it seems today to repre- 
sent a moment of suspended action in contrast 
to movement as expressed in later art and that 
of the present day... . 

“Nowhere is the combination of that care- 
ful woodcutting and printing which alone can 
accomplish the desired result so clearly shown 
as in good Diirer proofs. The unevenness of 
printing in later editions, the wearing of the 
lines in the wood block, especially in the in- 
tricate shaded portions, can only be appreci- 
ated when compared with the excellence of such 
an example.” Such an example is Cleveland’s 
new prize. 


Hawaiian Print Makers 


Artists engaged in print making in Honolulu 
have organized themselves into the Honolulu 
Print Makers Society whose primary object is 
to hold an annual exhibition. The officers are: 
President, Huc Luquiens, art instructor at the 
University of Hawaii; secretary, Alice F. Poole, 
curator of prints at the Honolulu Academy of 
Arts; treasurer, John B. Freitas. 

All artists working in Hawaii have been 
invited to send prints. A jury of selection 
will be appointed by the executive committee. 
Acceptance of prints and a payment of $2.50 
will qualify for active menibership. It is planned 
to send exhibitions to other islands and the 
mainland. 

Associated membership, limited to 50, re- 
quires an annual fee of $5, which entitles the 
holder to a yearly “gift print” and any other 
publication of the society. A quarterly print 
letter is planned. 


Artists’ Portrait Prints 
A group of artists’ portrait prints is on dis- 
play at the Pynson Printers, New York, dur- 
ing April. This is the fourth similar group 
to be shown. 


11 Paintings Sold in Show 
The D. Caz-Delbo Galleries, New York, an- 
nounce that 11 paintings were sold in two 
weeks from the exhibition held there by Char- 
lotte Kudlich Lermont. 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern _ 


A New Master 


The exhibition of a series of ten lithographs 
of prize fight subjects at the Rehn Galleries, 
New York, marks the debut of Robert Riggs 
of Philadelphia. So many sales already have 
been made to collectors, museums and art 
dealers that the exhibition has become a major 
event in the art world. 

Mr. Riggs’s choice of subject matter gave 
the critics a chance to compare him with other 
artists who have depicted the prize ring and 
its protagonists. There seemed to be some dis- 
agreement among the reviewers as to whether 
Riggs was an individualist or leaned to certain 
traditions. The New York Times was definite- 
ly in accord with the first premise: “To the 
artist’s praise be it said that he is not a little 
George Bellows. Mr. Riggs’s work is individual, 
strong, sometimes brutal, despite its finish.” 
The New York Herald Tribune said that 
“George Bellows would have approved these 
lithographs, large and richly drawn and 
dramatic, which conform so closely to his 
standard.” 

Henry McBride of the New York Sun felt 
that Riggs leans rather to the Eakins school 
of boxing rather than to that of Bellows, for 
“his prints give forth a quiet, studious air, and 
the sympathy is with the boxer more than 
with his action.” But McBride also said that 
Riggs has done something the public has 
wanted in such a “distinct way that we will 
shortly be able to recognize his work without 
looking every time for the signature—and that 
is something.” 


Print Sale in Chicago 

There will be an unrestricted public auction 
of etchings by modern and old masters at the 
Chicago Book and Art Auctions, Inc., 908 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago, IIl., on April 5 and 
7 at 8 P. M. Included in the sale are three 
etchings by Hans Sebald Beham, three by 
Auguste Lepere, two by Albrecht Diirer, nine 
by Robert Austin, nine lithographs and two 
etchings by Joseph Pennell, two etchings by 
Felix Buhot, seven by Louis Rosenberg, four 
by Cadwallader Washburn, four by Sir David 
Y. Cameron, ten by Edmund Blampied, 20 by 
Anders Zorn, five by Louis Orr, three by Frank 
Brangwyn, three by Rembrandt, seven by Jean 
Louis Forain, three by Arthur W. Heintzel- 
man, and four by James A. McNeill Whistler. 

In the catalog there are no less than 46 
illustrations. 


99 Varieties of the Nude 


The Weyhe Gallery, New York, is holding, 
until April 16, an exhibition under the title 
“Ninety-Nine Ways of Drawing a Nude,” be- 
ing a review of the various ways in which the 
human figure has been depicted through the 
ages. Representative examples have been se- 
lected in the vast range from Gothic woodcuts, 
Byzantine miniatures and the old masters 
to the moderns, both American and foreign. 

Among the artists represented: Diirer, Rem- 
brandt, Boucher, Rowlandson, Daumier, Goya, 
Delacroix, Manet, Degas, Gauguin, Renoir, 
Cézanne, Forain, Bellows, Davies, Pascin, and 
such contemporary moderns as Matisse, Picasso, 
Augustus John, Segonzac, Lehmbruck, Maillol, 
Despiau, Kolbe, Severini, Grosz, Rivera, La- 
chaise, Speicher, Sterne, Derain, Covarrubias, 
Gill. Dehn, Ganso, Gag, Kent, Kuniyoshi, 
Weber, Dwight, and Bacon. 


“Integrity of Line” in 








Sterner Retrospective 


“Mother.” Drypoint by Albert Sterner. 


The above reproduction, included in the 
Albert Sterner Retrospective Exhibition of 
Graphic Arts at the Grand Central Art Gal- 
leries through April, is one of the artist’s latest 
etchings. His success as a maker of prints 
resides “in the beautiful integrity of his line,” 
according to Edward Alden Jewell in an article 
in the Print Maker’s Quarterly. 

Calling Sterner “a modern master of line,” 
Jewell continued: “Much, indeed, has been 
written about the quality of Sterner’s draughts- 
manship, grounded as it is in a long and faith- 


ful study of traditional technique. Back of 
all the spontaneity that makes his best work 
in the graphic mediums so freshly individual 
is knowledge. He knows what he is about, and 
what, precisely, he wishes to accomplish. Tra- 
dition has, throughout his career, signified much 
to Mr. Sterner. This does not mean, how- 
ever—as it might easily mean, and has all too 
frequently meant in the case of artists insuffi- 
ciently robust or venturesome—that he permits 
his work to become unimaginative and aca- 
demic.” 





AUCTION: FINE ETCHINGS 
OLD and MODERN MASTERS 


various properties 


Including 20 notable ZORN etchings. 


Unrestricted Public Sale. 


April 5th & 7th at 8 P. M. 


908 Fine Arts Building 
Mail orders carefully executed. Illustrated catalog free on request. 


CHICAGO BOOK & ART AUCTIONS, INC. 


410 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Rare Book Sale 


The library of the late J. L. Ketterlinus of 
St. Augustine, Fla., will be sold at the Amer- 
ican Art Association-Anderson Galleries the 
afternoons of April 19 and 20, following ex- 
hibition from April 12. Fine bindings, color- 
plate books, sporting books, extra-illustrated 
volumes, and first editions, some presentation 
copies, of famous authors of the XVIIIth to 
XXth centuries make up the collection. 

Among the color-plate books appear the 
Ackermann series relating to the histories of 
Oxford and Cambridge and the colleges of Win- 
chester, Eton and Westminster. First editions 
include 23 of the historical novels of William 
Harrison Ainsworth; a complete set of Jane 
Austen novels, uniformly bound; ten firsts of 
Sir James Barrie, include the rare “Cricket 
Book,” privately printed in 1899; two presen- 
tation copies from Carlye, “Wilhelm Meister’s 
Apprenticeship” and “History of Frederich II 
of Prussia;” a group of Lewis Carrolls, includ- 
ing the first American edition of “Alice;” a 
collected set of first editions of Scott’s “Waverly 
Novels,” 74 volumes; and an uncut copy of 
Defoe’s “The True-Born Englishman.” 

The sporting books include a beautiful set 
of Alken’s “Sporting Repository,” the rare 
short-lived periodical published in London, 
1822, and Apperley’s “Life of a Sportsman.” 
Among the extra-illustrated books is a large- 
paper set of Irving’s “Life of Washington,” 
containing 2,240 portraits and views, 50 colored 
plates and 175 maps, together with autographic 
material and two Washington broadsides. 
Bound in at the end of the last volume is the 
rare work by Holden, “Sacred Dirges, Hymnes 
and Anthems, Commemorative of the Death 


In the World of Rare Books and Manuscripts 


of George Washington.” A first edition of the 
“Knickerbocker History of New York” has the 
rare folding view of New York in perfect con- 
dition. 

Many books with fore-edge paintings, mainly 
the early workmanship of Edwards of Halifax; 
private press volumes from the Doves and 
Kelmscott presses, including the masterpiece 
of the latter, the Kelmscott Chaucer; and sev- 
eral manuscript Books of Hours of the XIVth 
and XVth centuries, with miniatures, also ap- 
pear in the collection. 


A Munificent Gift 


Baron Henri de Rothschild has given to the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, his collection of 
autograph manuscripts, which constitutes one of 
the most important private collections relat- 
ing to French history. Premier Deladier 
thanked him. 

More than 5,000 documents, dating from the 
XIVth century, make up the assemblage, to 
which the Baron devoted much of his time for 
50 years. Three hundred documents relate to 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance and in- 
clude personal correspondence of King Francis 
I with the Emperor Charles V, as well as 
many other state and personal documents of 
the period. An original letter by Rabelais to 
Guillaume Bude is included. 

The Bibliothéque Nationale is preparing to 
exhibit the collection in June. 








Burns Manuscript Shown 
An exhibition of original manuscripts of 
Robert Burns is being held at the Pierpont 
Morgan Library, 29 East 36th St., New York, 
until May 7. Cards of admission will be issued 
upon written application. 





those interested 





With the Art Center of New York City— 
Knoedler’s, Macbeth, Duveen, American Art Assoc., 
— just two short blocks away, THE WOODWARD, 
with its air of refinement and proximity to shop- 
ping and amusement centers—is an ideal home for 
or engaged in the art profession. 


ROOMS WITH BATH FROM $2.50 
THOS. D. GREEN, Ownership-Management 


WOODWARD 












Pepys and Evelyn 


Samuel Pepys revealed himself and early 
XVIIth century English manners to succeed- 
ing generations through his highly personal 
Diary. From it the world learned that he was 
a keen business man, careful in money mat- 
ters, honorable in his own conduct, and a 
shrewd observer who took a lively interest 
in the art and literature of his day. An- 
other English author, contemporary and friend 
of Pepys, John Evelyn, also wrote a Diary 
which constituted a narrative cf historical 
events rather than a detailed study of his own 
activities. 

An exhibition of original manuscripts, first 
editions and autograph letters of these friends, 
from the collection of Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, 
is being held at the Free Library of Philadel- 
phia in honor of the three huridreth anniversary 
of the birth of Pepys. 

Some of the outstanding works, all first edi- 
tions, representing John Evelyn are a pres- 
entation copy to Lord Carteret, Royal Gov- 
ernor of East Jersey in America, of “Sylva 
or a Discourse of Forest-Trees and the Prop- 
agation of Timber, 1664,” the author’s most 
famous book and the first to be published by 
the Royal Society; a copy, which belonged to 
Charles II, of the “History of the Royal- 
Society of London” (1667); and such scientific 
works as “Fumifugium: or the Inconveniencie 
of the Aer and Smoak of London Dissipated” 
(1661) and “Sculptura: or the History and Art 
of Chalcography and Engraving in Copper” 
(1662), as well as translations, “Instructions 
Concerning Erecting of a Library, from the 
French of G. Naude” (1661) and “A Parallel 
of the Antient Architecture with the Modern, 
from the French of R. Freart” (1664). 

Pepys, unlike Evelyn, was a man of affairs 
and owed his success largely to the patronage 
of Montagu, first Earl of Sandwich. From 
*<60 to 1689 he held office in the Admiralty 
aud the only book written by him which was 
published during his life was the result of this 
official service. The first edition of this book, 
“Memories Relating to the State of the Royal 
Navy of England” (1690), is in this collection. 

In 1660 Pepys began to write his diary, a 
pastime he persevered in for nine years, until 
he was forced to give it up because of poor 
eyesight. Apparently he never meant this to 
be published, because he wrote it in short- 
hand. In 1819, John Evelyn’s Diary was 
published by William Bray. Upon its appear- 
ance, the master of Magdalene College, where 
the Pepysian collection was kept, ordered the 
Pepys diary deciphered. This was done by 
John Smith, a student for holy orders at 
the college, who worked from 12 to 14 hours 
a day at the task from 1819 to 1822. His 
transcription of it was published in 1825. 
The first editions of both these great diaries 
are exhibited in this group. 

One of the transcendent items in the exhi- 
bition is the original autograph manuscript of 
John Evelyn’s “Life of Mrs. Godolphin,” which 
was not published until 1847. It is a strange 
reflex of the Restoration, a tribute to Mrs. 
Godolphin, a pure woman “who lived in the 
midst of dissoluteness and profligacy without 
being stained by her surroundings.” 


Karl Moermann Dies at 89 


Karl Moermann, director of the public gal- 
lery at Dresden, is dead at the age of 89. 
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COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session July 5 to August 11 


(six weeks) 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses in Art 


STAFF 


HOWARD W. GILES, Artist and Lecturer, Boston School of Fine Arts, Master Institute of 
Roerich Museum, N. Y. 
HIBBARD V. B. KLINE, Professional Illustrator, College of Fine Arts, Syracuse University. 
GEORGE SHELDON DUTCH, Professor of Fine Arts, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
C. VALENTINE KIRBY, State Supervisor of Art Education, Harrisburg, Pa. 
RAYMOND FRANK PIPER, Professor of Philosophy, Syracuse University. Lecturer on the 
Philosophy of Art. 
MARGARET WATKEYS BOEHNER, Instructor Creative Poster Design, College of Fine Arts. 
Syracuse University. 
J. RUTHERFORD BOYD, Artist and Lecturer, Leonia, N. Y. 
KATHERINE A. R. TYLER, Lakeview High School, Chicago; State Teachers College, Valley 
City, North Dakota. 
R. GUY COWAN, Designer and Lecturer, Cleveland School of Art; Onondaga Pottery Company, 
rods Syracuse, N. Y. 
nar REXFORD COLBURN, Lecturer, Aesthetics and History of Fine Arts, College of Fine Arts, Syra- 
d Art cuse University. 
pper” CHARLES B. McCANN, Advertising Artist, Poster Designer; Instructor Frankfort High School, 
ctions Philadelphia, Pa. 
n the WALTER K. LONG, Instructor of Drawing and Modeling, College of Fine Arts, Syracuse 
arallel University. 
oder, RUTH H. RANDALL, Instructor of Crafts, Advanced Design. Pottery; Lecturer, College of Fine 
affairs Arts, Syracuse University. 
onage EDNA ANDREWS, Instructor Public School Art Methods, Summer Session in Art. 
From CATHERINE CONDON, Assistant Professor of Public School Art, College of Fine Arts, Syracuse 
tiralty University. 
h was RUTH H. LEE, Instructor of Drawing and Painting; Watercolor Painting. College of Fine Arts, 
f this Syracuse University. 
aoe PERCIVAL P. BRITTAN, Instructor Opaque Watercolor Painting; Art Supervisor Mohawk 
a High School, Mohawk, N. Y. 
ay, i. GEORGE HESS, Professor of Drawing and Painting, College of Fine Arts. Departmental Repre- 
‘onal sentative, Summer Session in Art. 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 








SCHOOL OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL IN ART 


© 
THREE YEAR PROFESSIONAL 
COURSES 


®@ 
SHORTER INTENSIVE COURSES 
© 


SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 
DRAWING AND PAINTING 
CLASSES 


© 
INDIVIDUAL SPECIAL CRITICISMS 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


FRANK LEONARD ALLEN 


DIRECTOR 
222 WEST 59TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF PAINTING 


At SAUGATUCK, MICH. 
Under the auspices of 
THE ART INSTITUTE 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


June 27 to Sept. 3 
Instruciors 
FREDERICK F. FURSMAN 
ALBERT KREHBIEL 
Nude and Costume Models 
Landscape, Composition, Color Lectures 
Illustrated Folder Address: 
Secretary, Summer School of Painting, 
Saugatuck, Mich. 


the*T HURN 
SCHOOL OF ART 


* 
Summer Painting Class 
EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


Send for Circular D. 









PAINT IN BRITTANY 
EORGE WALLER PARKER WILL CO 

A CLASS IN LANDSCAPE AND COANE 
PAINTING DURING JULY, AUGUST AND 
SEPTEMBER AT THE FAMOUS BRETON 
FISHING PORT OF CONCARNEAU, FRANCE. 
Excellent room & board in waterfront hotel with 
daily individual instruction, $100 per month. 
Address: 13 Rue Boissonade Paris XIV France 










Guggenheim Grants 


Among the 38 fellowships awarded by the 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation for 1933-34 
are nine grants to artists. These bring the 
total number of persons assisted, since the 
establishment of the Foundation in 1925 by 
former United States Senator and Mrs. Gug- 
genheim as a memorial to their son, to 455. 
Grants are made annually to young scholars 
and artists who have already accomplished dis- 
tinguished original work, to assist them in 
further research or creative work in any of 
the fine arts. The artist recipients together 
with their plans follow: 

Miguel Covarrubias, Mexican artist now re- 
siding in New York, will engage in creative 
work in painting in the Dutch East Indies. 
One of the best known of present day carica- 
turists, Mr. Covarrubias has published “The 
Prince of Wales and Other Famous Americans,” 
a book of caricatures, and has illustrated nu- 
merous other volumes. He has also designed 
stage scenery and costumes. 

The other eight artists will all do creative 
work abroad. They are: 

Georgina Klitgaard, artist, of Bearsville, New 
York. Mrs. Klitgaard’s paintings and litho- 
graphs have been exhibited at the Carnegie In- 
ternational (honorable mention, 1928), the Art 
Institute of Chicago, the San Francisco Art 
Association (first Bremer prize, 1932), the 
Pennsylvania Academy, the Corcoran Gallery 
and the Whitney Museum. 

Carlotta Petrina, artist and book illustrator, 
of Brooklyn. Mrs. Petrina has illustrated an 
edition of “Paradise Lost” and Norman Doug- 
las’ “South Wind.” Her work has been ex- 
hibited at the Paris Salon d’Automne, the Art 
Institute of Chicago, the Architectural League 
of New York, the Cleveland Print Club, the 
Pennsylvania Academy, the New York Public 
Library and the Print Club of Philadelphia. 

Gwen Lux, New York sculptor, whose statue 
“Eve” caused such a controversy when it was 
rejected by and subsequently installed in the 
International Music Hall at Rockefeller Center. 
Mrs. Lux’s work has been presented at the 
Salon d’Automne and at the Society of Arts 
and Crafts, Detroit. 

Mary L. Tarleton, sculptor, of New York. 
A pupil of Childe Hassam, Charles W. Haw- 
thorne and William M::Chase, she is a mem- 
ber of the National Association of Women 
Painters and Sculptors. 


THE BROWNE ART CLASS, Provincetown, Mass. 


Instructor 


George Elmer Browne, N.A. 


LANDSCAPE, MARINE, 

FIGURE, PICTORIAL COMPO- 

SITION, PORTRAIT, TECH- 

NIQUE OF OIL AND WATER 
COLOR. 


JULY 3 to SEPT. 2, 1933 
Write for Circular 
BROWNE ART CLASS 


Box 453, 








American Office: 


FONTAINEBLEAU SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Palace of Fontainebleau - 


Provincetown, Mass. 


France 


JUNE 25 to SEPTEMBER 25 
Architecture - Painting - Sculpture - Fresco - Interior Decoration - Design 
119 East 19th St., New York City 


Louis Bouché, painter and mural decorator, 
of New York. Among Mr. Bouché’s many 
mural commissions is one in the International 
Music Hall of Rockefeller Center. Paintings 
by him are in the permanent collections of the 
Whitney Museum and the Duncan Phillips 
Memorial Gallery. 

Emil Ganso, painter, etcher and lithographer, 
of Woodstock, N. Y. His work has been ac- 
quired by the Metropolitan Museum, the Wor- 
cester Art Museum, the Portland (Oregon) Art 
Association, the Whitney Museum, the Los 
Angeles Museum, the Detroit Institute of Arts, 
the Print Club of Philadelphia, the Kupferstich 
Kabinett (Berlin), and the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale (Paris). He has been included in sev- 
eral editions of “Fine Prints of the Year” and 
“Fifty Prints of the Year.” 

Arnold Blanch and Lucile Blanch, painters, 
of Woodstock. Mr. Blanch’s paintings have 
been purchased by the Metropolitan Museum, 
the Whitney Museum and the California Palace 
of the Legion of Honor. In 1930 he won the 
Norman Waite Harris silver medal and $500 
at the Art Institute of Chicago, and in 1931 
was awarded the first Bremer prize at the San 
Francisco Art Association. Mrs. Blanch won 
the first award in graphic art at the latter 
exhibition. 

The Committee of Selection was assisted by 
an art jury composed of Mrs. James Earle 
Fraser, Gifford Beal, Rockwell Kent and Eu- 
gene Speicher. 


Art’s Voice 

The nation, as a measure of economic relief, 
is to spend money on projects pertaining to 
the public welfare. In contradistinction, the 
utmost economy is to be applied by communi- 
ties. 

A group of national organizations has sug- 
gested the formation in each community of a 
“Citizen’s Council” to clarify and mobilize 
public opinion in regard to the budgeting of 
public funds so as to insure needed construc- 
tive planning in working out economies. 

In an announcement to officers of museums 
in the Museum News, Laurence Vail Coleman, 
director of the American Association of Mu- 
seums urges them to participate in this na- 
tional movement to secure the greatest public 
benefit from expenditure of public funds. He 
said: “Through the work of Citizens’ Councils 
each community should soon learn the essen- 
tial facts concerning needs, costs, wastes, and 
possible economies in public and semi-public 
services. The united leadership of each com- 
munity should then be able to speak in a 
voice that can be heard above the claims of 
any special interest.” 

The plan, in brief, is to have local Citizen’s 
Councils organized in every community. These 
bodies will discover conditions in their own 
cities, and develop programs for application of 
accurate information in accordance with sound 
policies of administration. It is hoped that 
representatives of schools, colleges, universities, 
museums, libraries, etc., will hold immediate 
conferences for preliminary discussions in hun- 
dreds of communities. 


Getting It Just Right 
“That’s what I call technique!” said Mr. 
Lapis Lazuli, as he surveyed the still life on 
his easel. “I defy any government expert to 
find more or less than 3.2 percent in that 
glass.” 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 








Fontainebleau 


Students in the American School of Fine 
Arts at Fontainebleau are fortunate in having 
much to see and naint in a short radius from 
the school, where lie the varied aspects of the 
Picturesque medieval villages of Moret and 
Montigny—Villecerf, Thomary and Samois; 


Ring in the New! 
The day of segregation among students is 
just about over. The Woman’s Art School of 
Cooper Union, devoted exclusively to art edu- 
cation for women since its establishment by 
Peter Cooper 74 years ago, will be changed 
next Fall to the Day Art School of Cooper 






































SUMMER 
COURSES 
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RT 





DRAWING, 


Union and will admit men students. Women | rolling hills and river valleys; rich farm land, Cette. 
will constitute sixty per cent of the student | rocky wastes, the river Seine, and the Fon- STRUCTURE, 


body, and men forty per cent. Abandonment 
of the present system, R. Fulton Cutting, the 
president, announced, is due to the conviction 
that art training is enriched by co-education, 


tainebleau forest of 60,000 acres. 

The school, now in its eleventh year, is 
under the direction of Jacques Carlu and a 
staff of eminent French artists. It is housed 


JEWELRY AND 
METAL CRAFTS. 
METHODS IN ART 
EDUCATION, 


and that the doctrine of segregation and pro- | in one entire wing of the historic Fontainebleau INTENSIVE 
tection for women, which shaped the aims of | Palace which provides large and well-lighted COURSES FOR 
the founder in the middle of the XIXth cen- | studios overlooking both the informal English eet ee "5 
tury, is outworn. Gardens and the French Parterre designed by : 


Stx WEEKs — 
June 23 to Auc. 4 


For catalog 
address Director 
Summer Session 


Conditions, he pointed out, have changed 
radically since Peter Cooner determined in 
1859 “to provide and maintain a school for the 
instruction of respectable females in the arts 
of design.” At that time few opportunities 
were open to unmarried women who desired 
to be self-supporting, and did not want to 
conform to the label “maiden aunt,” living 
off the charity of married relatives. The 


Lenotre. One vast floor serves as a drafting 
room for architects and a studio for interior 
decorators and students in applied design. 
Above it are the painting ateliers and studios 
for sculpture, figure, portrait and composition 
classes, as well as the still life and etching 
rooms, and the library. 

The fresco atelier which occupies the old 
Guard Room of Francis I is considered the 









Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Schenley Park Pittsburgh 





METROPOLITAN 
ART SCHOOL 





founding of the Woman’s Art School was ac- 
complished in the face of opposition from hus- 
bands and fathers, who, in general, did not 
approve of that which they thought would draw 
women from domestic life, making them eco- 
nomically independent and therefore less in- 
clined to matrimony. The trades were also 
opposed to this form of philanthropy, which, 
they thought, would cheapen labor. All these 
theories, in 1933, are passé. 

“I do not believe that it is now necessary 
to maintain a school solely for women,” said 
Austin Purves, Jr., the director, in his report. 
“In the Night Art School for men at Cooper 
Union, women have been admitted recently 
except in the sculpture classes, which also will 
be open to them in another year. Majority 
opinion in the faculty of the Woman’s Art 
School favored the change, because it offers 
greater educational opportunities, provides a 
competitive stimulus for better work, enlarges 
the scope of the school, and creates a social 
atmosphere conducive to more rounded ex- 
pression in student art. 

“Separate classes for men and women which 
were common to all art schools years ago have 
now become practically obsolete. It is an es- 
tablished fact that of those who continue in 
art as a profession after leaving school, by far 
the larger percentage are men. By admitting 
students from this broad and serious field, 
the standard of work and workmen would be 
correspondingly raised. The co-educational 
method is by no means an experiment. It is 
a proved success.” 


Calls Jigsaw Art “Vile” 


“As a rule, popular fads have little or no 
bearing upon fine art,” says Junius Cravens, 
critic of the San Francisco Argonaut, “and 
therefore do not concern artists. But the cur- 
rent fad of jigsaw puzzles, which depends upon 
Pictures for its very existence, touches art very 
directly, and the artist as well. 

“Like all fads which spring up over night, 
Picture puzzles are turned out at the least 
cost, and at the greatest profit. Most of them 
are vile, artistically. This is unfortunate, since 
anything that reaches such a large public must 
have some effect upon its taste, and bad taste 
already predominates among the masses.” 










rarest of all the studios. The thick stone walls 
offer ideal conditions for working in true fresco 
in two chambers connected by a massive double 
archway. The first of these is tremendously 
high, with a raftered ceiling and a small vaulted 
alcove at one end. The second, slightly lower, 
presents the interesting problem of three quad- 
ripartite groined vaults which have been pre- 
pared recently to rective fresco mortar. 

The three months summer session of the 
school, which has American headquarters at 
the National Arts Club, 119 East 19th St., 
New York, begins June 25. 


A Better Honolulu Annual 
The fifth annual exhibition of the Associa- 
tion of Honolulu Artists at the Honolulu 
Academy of Arts, though less spectacular in 
individual entries than some of its predeces- 
sors, is, according to Clifford Gessler in the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin, “on the whole more 
consistent and of a higher general level of 
quality.” Oil paintings, water colors, minia- 
tures, wood carvings and sculpture constitute 
99 exhibits by more than half as many mem- 
bers. 

Marguerite Louise Blasingame, a newcomer 
who exhibited a small fresco painting, “Pua 
Mary” and a wood carving of two figures in 
bas-relief, was considered by Mr. Gessler the 
“find” of the show. 


Water Colorists Elect Officers 


William J. Whittemore and Ernest Roth. 





NORWAY — 
STOCKHOLM 


Sailing July 3 


THE BOYD TOURS, 












The American Water Color Society announces 
the election of the following officers for 1933- 
34: George Pearse Ennis, president; Chauncey 
F. Ryder, vice-president; Frank Hazell, treas- 
urer; Loran F. Wilford, secretary; board of 
control, Wayman Adams, J. Scott Williams, 


HENRY B. SNELL’S 


Summer Art Class in Scandinavia 


SWEDEN — 


Visiting Delecaria and Copenhagen with painting in 
VISBY 


Send for Descriptive Announcement to 


















Dept. A., 58 West 57th Street, New York 


Incorporated under regents of University of 
the State of New York 

MICHEL JACOBS, Author, Art of Color, 

Art of Composition. 

VICTOR PERARD, Author, Anatomy. 

ARTHUR BLACK, Advertising. 

Modern instruction in Portrait, Life, Poster, 

Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, Iilus- 

tration, Costume Design, Fabric Design and 

Dynamic Symmetry. 

SOMETHING ane be Se who cannot 

attend the New Yor ool, 

HOME STUDIO COURSES can be had in all 

of these departments including the cele- 

brated “Art of Color.” 

































The Eastport Summer School of Art | 


EASTPORT, MAINE 


George Pearse Ennis 
PAINTING INSTRUCTOR 
Oil Painting - Water Color 
both landscape and figure 
TERM, JUNE 1st—AUGUST 30th 


Robert C. Craig 


Teacher Training, etching, 
lithography, pencil drawing. 
Six Weeks Course, July 1st—Aug. 15th 
Catalog or information 
Address ENNIS SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
GLADYS ATWOOD ENNIS, Sec’y 
681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 





PENN STATE 
SUMMER SESSION 


3 July 3 to August 11 
UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
COURSES including Freehand Drawing, 
Design, Art Crafts, Oil and Water Color 
Painting, Art Education embracing both 
teaching and Supervision, Figure Sketch- 
ing, Poster, and the History of Art. 

Eleven instructors including Leon L. 
Winslow, Walter H. Klar, Marguerite B. 
Tiffany, and Ellen Hillstrom. 

For Special Art Bulletin, Address 
Director of Summer Session 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pennsylvania 


DENMARK 
SKAGEN 


Returning Sept. 8 


Bloomfield, New Jersey 
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GUY WIGGINS 


ART COLONY 
LYME, CONN. 


Opening: June Ist 
































Classes: Painting in Landscape, 
Figure, Portrait; Figure Drawing, 
Costume Design & Wood Carving. 


Write for Booklet 
REVISED RATES 



































@ WAYMAN ADAMS @ 


SUMMER PORTRAIT CLASS 
IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
July Ist to September 15th 
Elizabethtown, New York 


Address Keith Martin, Secretary 
200 West 57th St., New York City 















































Landscape Painting Class 


IN NEW HOPE, PENNSYLVANIA 
June 15th to September 15th 
JOHN FOLINSBEE, N.A. 

instructor 
For further information and prospectus ad- 
dress: Miss Elizabeth Folinsbee, New Hope, Pa. 
















































NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
16@ Lexington Ave., N. Y. City, 41st Year 
Textile Designing, Architecture 
& Interior Decoration 
Life Class—J. Scott Williams 
Fashion Illustration—George Westcott 
Advanced Design & Poster—George Baer 
Positions and orders filled. 









































Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded in 1869 
Moderate tuition fees. Day 
and night cl 


asses. 

sional training in fine and 
applied arts. Students have 
access 


brary. 
Siple, Director. Summer 
pant June 12th to August 
Eden Park Cincinnati, 0. 

























































WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 










24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 

















































THE 8ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
Washineton ‘Ualveraity 

Drawing, Painting, 
Commercial 


History of 
Art. Composition Perspective. 
Costume, Leather, tal, Pottery. 
other 






Me’ 

China and arts. 

For catalogue write 

Room 110, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
































Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee 







on and Evening Classes in 
rawing, Painting, Sculpture, Composi- 
tion and Anatomy. For information 















and Mise AGNI address 


ISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 




















SANTA BARBARA 
SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 


Santa Barbara, California 
Outdoor Landscape Class Throughout the 
Session 
Graphic, Decorative and Plastic Arts 
Session: Gctober to May — 32 weeks 

Catalogue on Request 






















Dannemora Gaol 


The products of a very exclusive art school 
whose main entrance requirement is breaking 
the law in some form or other and whose 
ateliers are at Clinton Prison, Dannemora, N. 
Y., will be a feature of the annual exhibition 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 
Broad and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia 


Oldest Fine Arts School 


: ‘ : in America 
of the Society of Independent Artists, April Senn 
7 to 30. The works comprise twelve paint- PAINTING 





ings by three convict& in the prison’s art class. 

Through Edward Alden Jewell of the New 
York Times, who was deeply impressed last 
Summer by an exhibition held at the prison, 
John Sloan’s attention was directed to the 
Dannemora group. Mrs. Sloan persuaded War- 
den Thomas Murphy to send the pictures to 
the Independent show. She says: “The Inde- 
pendent Artists were the first to show Indian 
art and Mexican art before everybody went 
crazy about it. Now we are the first to show 
prison art.” 

The Clinton Prison Art School was estab- 
lished in February, 1931, by Warden Murphy 
as a means ‘of rehabilitation of the inmates 
by helping them to develop an art or trade. 
At present 43 inmates attend the art classes; 
6 in the fine arts, 14 in commercial art and 23 
in the sign painting, poster and show-card 
classes. The latter was the original founda- 
tion from which the other two evolved. 

Due to a stipulation made by the Commis- 
sioner of Correction at Albany, the identity 
of the artists cannot be made known, and they 
are described in the catalogue by the initials, 
R. R. HN. and P. J. C. 






SCULPTURE 
ILLUSTRATION 
MURAL DECORATION 


er BOOKLET 


Address Eleanor N. Fraser, Curator 
























Com position 
and Design 
Morning 
Afternoon 
and Evening 
Courses 
Summer Class 
Teachers 
Credits 






























Scott Carbee 
School ot ART 


Commercial Art, Ilustration, 
Interior 


Springfield’s Annual 

For the first time a still life painting, “Pewter 
and Fruit” by Horace Brown, took first prize 
at the 14th annual members’ exhibition of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Art League. ; 

According to the Springfield Union two things 
distinguished the show, a marked absence of 
mediocre work and a fine section of water 
colors. It considered the prize winning paint- 
ing, “notable for the admirable finish, the 
sensitive rendering, of the texture of fruits 


Scholarships. Placements. Enroll New. 


Write fer Catalog B. 


126 Mass. Avenue Boston 





OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THRE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS — MUSEUM Cali 

2401 Wilshire Boulevard, s Angeles, 
Thirty-eight classes bestanteg and adraness. 
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to Edward Landon for “Orator,” a study in 
surréalism. James Vistyn received second hon- 
orable mention with a small water color, “The 
Bridge Tower.” The key. position in the gal- 
lery was held, said the Springfield Daily Re- 
publican, by “Marnie, Page and Ginger,” a 
painting of a group of girls by Marie Dan- 
forth Page. 

The juries combining selection and award 
were: Paintings, George O. Draper, A. Everett 
Austin, Prof. Alfred Vance Churchill, Antonio 
Cirino, Leon Kroll and Mahonri Young; crafts, 
Edith F. Marsden, Alice Geary arid Ruth 
Marsden. 

The exhibition included more than 100 oils, 
drawings, prints, water colors, black-and- 
whites and an arts and crafts division. In 
the latter section, Ruth Reynders Mathias 
wds awarded the League’s crafts prize for a 
batik hanging, “Hansel and Gretel,” while 
honorable mention was given to Charles H. 
Wheeler for his wrought-iron “Wall-Bracket Pot 
Holder” and Amy M. Westcott for a vase. 

The League expects to hold a special open 
exhibition of oils next November. It will be 
housed in the new Fine Arts Museum. 


A pirit pervades 
school. Lilustrated catalog upon 





SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Courses in Drawing, Painting, 
€> Design, Interior Decoration, Illus- 

tration, Costume Design, Crafts. 
Academic department. Practical work under 
creative instructors. Limited classes. Sum- 
mer school in Italy. Write for catalog. 
BOXD, 234 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PaintinG, Interior Dsc- 
ORATION, DegstGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp Commerciat Art, Pus. Scoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butier, Dean 


Syracusg, N. Y. 


NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


LPTURE—DRAWING—PAINTING 
MEDALLIC ART--CONSTRUCTIVE ANATOMY 
Day, Evening and Classes 
Individual instruction and criticism given at 
every session of each class. Catalog on request. 
22 East 60th Street, New York City 





UNIVERSITY » (EW MEXICO 
SCHOOL OF PAKVTING AT TADS 
JUNE 19 to JULY 29 
TADS ARTISTS — CRITIC TEACHERS 


KVDIAN) ART AT SANTA FE 


JULY 31 to AUGUST 26 
ADDRESS: REGISTRAR -UNWM., ALBUQUERQUE 






A. F. LEVINSON 


Painting Criticism and Instruction in the mod- 
ern use of color, both as an emotional force 
and as structural material for building plastic 
form. 8911 - 153rd St. (Telephone, Jamaica 
6-9343J.), Jamaica, New York City. 


















Ta 


GrandCENTRALScHOoLe ArT 


ESTABLISHED by successful mod- 
ern artists to develop individual tal- 
ent. Courses in Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Illustration, Advertising 
Illustration, General and Commercial 
Design, Costume Design, and Interior 
Decoration. Day and Evening Classes. 


Catalogue on Request 


7021 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
NEW YORK CITY 


The Kansas City Art Institute . 
44th and WARWICK BLVD. 


Courses in 
DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING 
POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN 
COSTUME DESIGN, INTERIOR DEOC- 
ORATION, LETTERING, LAYOUT 
CARTOONING AND CRAFTS 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Students May Enter at Any Time 


Night Classes 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 52d St.) New York 

Intensive Six Weeks’ Summer Course 
All phases of Fashion Illustration and 
Design. Other classes in History of 
Costume, Stage and Textile Design, 
Draping and Construction, School in- 
corporated under Regents. Teachers’ 
Alertness Credits, B. of E., given. Send 
for Circular D, or Phone COl. 65-2077. 


INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 


RINGLING 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SARASOTA, FLORIDA ... . on the Bay 


DESIGN @ PAINTING ILLUSTRATION 
The comprehensive Art lection of the 
John and Mable Ringling Art Museum, 
also the Ringling Circus Winter oo 
available to all classes at all 

Study out-of-doors daily in a he 


setting. 
Illustrated Catalog on Request. 


ABBOTT SCHOOL OF 
FINE SCOMMERCIALART 


ee Se rt, Illustration, 
ng, Pain aon, Lif 
e, witching. 


Interior 
sign, Textile Design: Stage Sesion. 


_ Write for catalog “ 


H ST NW. WASHINGTON D.C° 


® 
» 
“$124 


TIMELY GUIDANCE IN 
ALL PRACTICAL ART SUBJECTS 
EXPERIENCED . PROGRESSIVE 
SUCCESSPUL 
MID-YEAR COURSES START JAN. 3 
31st Year 


CHICAGO ACADEMY of FINE ARTS 


18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. :: +: CHICAGO 


California School of Arts and Crafts 


Summer Session—June 26 to 
August 4. Design, dynamic 
symmetry, art methods, land- 
scape, water color, pottery, 
art metal, advertising art, 
stagecraft, etc. State ac- 
credited. Moderate fees. 

Write PF. H. Meyer, Director, 

for Catalog “D” 


Oakland California 


An Art Sisterhood 


“The Highland Lighthouse,’ by Ida 
Ten Eyck O'Keeffe. 


The devotion of the O’Keeffe’s to art is both 
earnest and numerical. The art world has long 
recognized the pre-eminence of Georgia. Cath- 
erine Klenert, her younger sister, recently held 
an exhibition at the Delphic Studios, New 
York, and was praised by the critics. And 
now an exhibition of paintings, drawings ‘and 
prints by Ida Ten Eyck O’Keeffe, a still 
younger sister, who last year took a Master 
of Arts degree at Columbia University, will be 
evaluated by art lovers: at the Delphic Studios 
until April 9. 

The three sisters came by art honestly, as it 
were. Both their maternal grandmother and 
their paternal grandmother were “American 
primitives.” On the distaff side there was 
Isabel Dunham Wyckoff, and in connection with 
Ida’s exhibition two of her flower pieces painted 
“circa 1840” are being shown. On the bread- 
and-butter side there was Mary Catherine O’- 
Keeffe, and three of her fruit and flower pic- 
tures, also painted about 1840, are revealed. 


Staples to Have Summer Class 

Clayton H. Staples, director of art of the 
Municipal University of Wichita, Kansas, who 
has just closed a one man show in Tulsa, 
Okla., and who previously exhibited at the 
Art Institute at Kansas City, Mo., is plan- 
ning to establish a summer painting class for 
a limited number of students, in studio cabins, 
at Glacier Park, Montana. University credit 
will be given in painting and art appreciation. 


Carrying Art to the Schools 

The Art Club of Lynchburg, Va., is spon- 
soring a series of rotary shows of oils, water 
colors and drawings in six nearby schools. 
The exhibitions comprise carefully selected 
work by nationally known artists and mem- 
bers of the club. A lecturer on art apprecia- 
tion accompanies the shows. 


BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR COAST OF MAINE 
LANDSCAPE AND MARINE PAINTING 
NORMAL AND COMMERCIAL ART 
POTTERY JEWELRY CRAFTS 


JULY 3 TO AUGUST II, 1933 
For Catalog See Advertisement on Page 27 
Address FRANK L, ALLEN, Director 
222 WEST 59TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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MOORE INSTITUTE OF ART, 
SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 


MERGED WITH 
Philadelphia School of Design 
for Women 


Professional training in the oldest School of 
Art applied to Industry in America 
Distinguished Faculty—Practical Courses 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree for graduates of 
Teacher Training and other approved Courses 


The only Institution in Pennsylvania de- 
voted exclusively to Art Training 
empowered to grant a degree 
European Fellowships for Post-graduate study 
Residence Houses for out-of-town students 


BROAD AND MASTER STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Pictorial [lustration, Advertis- 
ing Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Interior Decoration, Industrial 
Design, Teacher Training, Archi- 
tectural Construction, Architec- 
ture. 38 Studios. 97 Instruc- 
tors. 46th year. Catalogue. 


JAMES C, BOUDREAU, Director 


CHOUINARD 


SCHOOL OF ART 


LOS ANGELES 

Students May Enter Any Month of Year 
All Fine and Practical Arts: Distinguished 
instructors, including Pruett Carter, Merrell 
Gage, Millard Sheets, Clarence Hinkle, C. B. 
Johnson, Frank McIntosh, Vernon Caldwell, 
Phil Dike, R. Sterner, Patti Patterson. 

741 S. GRANDVIEW ST., LOS ANGELES 


SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


DRA WING—PAINTING 
SCULPTURE—METAL WORK 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
Resident and Traveling Scholarships 


Write for Catalog of the 57th Year 
Fenway, Boston, Massachusetts 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 
Country School (Open All Year) 
Chester Springs, Chester County, Penna. 


Twenty-six miles northwest of Philadelphia. 

Landscape, Portraiture, Still Life, Decora- 

tion, Illustration, Sculpture. Modern Equip- 

ment. Sports. European Scholarships. Regis- 

ter at any time. Write for particulars to 
D. Roy Miller, Resident Manager 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE 
25-193 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Train- 
ing, Crafts, Advertising and Costume 


Design, Interior Decoration, Stage 
Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland. Ohio 


4 year courses in the Fine 
and Applied Arts 


Illustrated Catalog on Request 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 

54th year. All 
ART SCHOOL branches of 
Fine and Industrial Art, Painting, Sculpture, 
Advertising Design, Layout, Lettering, In- 
terior Decoration. Tuition is low—not or- 
ganized for profit. Faculty of national and 
international reputation. Summer session 
pvegins June 26. Fall term Sept. 18. Catalog. 
The Art Institute, Box A.A., Chicago, Il. 


Tue Art Dicest has become a directory of 
American art schools. 
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MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
Museum of Fine Artse—Apr.: Loan exhibition, 
Alabama Art League. 


DEL MONTE, CAL. 

Del Monte Art Gallery—To Apr. 15: California 

landscape, Arthur Hill Gilbert. 
LAGUNA BEACH, CAL. 

Laguna Beach Art Association—Apr.: Work of 
active members. Fern Burford Galleries—Apr.: 
Work of California painters. 

LOS ANGELES CAL, 

Los Angeles Museum—Apr.: Arthur Wesley Dow 
Association annual exhibition, arts and crafts. 
Biltmore Salon—aApr.: Group show of paint- 


ings. Dalzell-Hatfield Galleries—Apr.: Paint- 
ings, Valenti Angelo. Ilsley Galleries—aApr.: 
Paintings of the West by Maynard Dixon. 


Foundation of Western 
by members. 
MILLS COLLEGE, CAL. 
Mills College Art Gallery—Apr.: Collection of 
College. 


Art—aApr.: Paintings 


OAKLAND, CAL. 

Oakland Art Gallery—To Apr. 9: 1933 Annual 

Exhibition of works by Western artists. 
PASADENA, CAL. 

Pasadena Art Institute—Apr.: Pasadena Society 
of Artists; drawings, terra cottas and bronzes, 
scrolls, Isamu Noguchi; textiles and designs, 
Ruth Reeves; Pasadena Academy of Fine Arts 
Exhibit. Grace Nicholson Galleries—Apr.: 
Paintings Peiping artists. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Fine Arts Gallery—Apr.: Lithographs, Conrad 
Buff; paintings and designs, Ruth Reeves; ‘‘Con- 
temporary Artists of San Diego”; paintings, 
Jose Ramis; California Water Color Society's 
exhibit; paintings, Russell Cheney; 3rd Inter- 
national Photographic Salon. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

California Palace of the Legion of Honor—To 
Apr. 16: Retrospective exhibition of draw- 
ings, Ray Coyle. To Apr. 23: Art Center ex- 
hibit of painting and sculpture. To Apr. 25: 
Paintings and drawings, Everett Gee Jackson. 
Apr.: Paintings, William Ritschel. Apr. 8- 
May 14: Murals and paintings Alfredo Ramos 
Martinez. M. H. DeYoung Memorial Museum 
—Apr.: National Soap Sculpture exhibit; archi- 
tectural exhibit, R. M. Schindler; mural hang- 
ings, Edith Hamlin; prints and drawings, Hen- 
rietta Shore and Xenia Kashevaroff; contem- 
porary Mexican Crafts; lithographs, Stow Wen- 
genroth. Paul Elder Gallery—Apr.: Prints. 
Galerie Beaux Arte—Apr.: Architectural models 
and interior decoration. 8. & G. Gump—aApr.: 
Miscellaneous paintings. Art Center—Apr. 3- 
15: Students work, Mary Lee Sears pupils. 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 
Faulkner Memorial Art Gallery—Apr. 4-30: Lock- 


wood de Forest Memorial exhibition. Apr. 1- 
15: Sketches by Belinda Tebbs. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Atheneum—aApr. 3-22: Paintings, 


Kimon Nicolaides, L. A. Wiley Sons—To Apr. 
8: Paintings, J. Eliot Enneking. 
NEW HAVEN CONN. 

Gallery of Fine Arts Yale University—Apr.: Art 

in Relation to Sports—Oils (A. F. A.). 
WINDSOR, CONN. 

Loomis Art Association—Apr. 12-27: Art in Re- 

lation to Sportse—Prints (A. F. A.). 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Library of Congress—Apr.: Lithographs, Joseph 
Pennell; examples of work American illus- 
trators. Division of Graphic Arts (Smithsonian 
Bidg.)—To Apr. 23: Etchings, Kerr Eby. Arts 
Club—Apr. 2-15: Oils, Constance Cochrane; 
drawings, Robert Lawson. Corcoran Gallery 
of Art—To Apr. 23: Water colors, Eliot O’Hara. 
To Apr. 16: Water colors, Julian Peabody; 
miniatures, Eulabee Dix. Art League—To Apr. 
7: Loan exhibition of paintings and graphic 
arts, eastern Pennsylvania and younger New 
Hope artists. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum of Art—aApr. 1-15: Interior Decor- 
ation (A. F. A.); -Georgia district chapter 
A. I. L D. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute—Apr.: Institute collection. Arthur 
Ackermann & Sons—Apr.: Sporting prints. Car- 
son Pirie Scott & Co.—Apr.: Paintings, Pauline 
Palmer. Chester H. Johnson Galleries—Apr. : 
Miscellaneous oils and water colors. Increase 
Robinson Gallery—To Apr. 15: Encaustic paint- 
ings and water colors, 10 Chicago artists. 

DECATUR, ILL. 

Decatur Art Inst.tute—Apr.: Water colors, Lan- 

gerais; block prints, A. Bormann. 
JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 

Art Association—To Apr. 23: American life in 
retrospect (A. F. A.); George Washington Bi- 
centennial Needlework (A. F. A.). 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 

Art Association—Apr.: Photography. 

RICHMOND, IND. 

Public Art Gallery—Apr.: 36th Annual exhibit 
of paintings, Indiana painters. Palette Club— 
Apr. 2-11: Men artists exhibition. 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. 
a : iation—Apr.: Daumier lithographs (A. 





oS Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 





DUBUQUE, IA. 
Art Association—Apr.: Dubuque artists. 
IOWA CITY, LA. 
State University of Iowa—aApr. 
scholastic exhibit (A. F. A.). 


EMPORIA, KANS. 
Kansas State Teachers College—Apr., Oils from 
Winter exhibit of National Academy of De- 
sign, 1932 (A. F. A.). 


LAWRENCE KANS. 
Thayer Museum of Art—aApr.: 
prints—Museum collection. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Arts and Crafts Club—To Apr. 7: Paintings. 
Carlos Camara of Yucatan. Apr. 8-21: Fellow- 
ship Association of New Orleans Art School. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art—Apr.: Annual Maryland artists 
exhibit; Old Chinese prints; Persian fresco 
paintings. To May 7: Chicago Annual Ameri- 
ean exhibit. 

AMHERST, MASS, 

Massachusetts State College—Apr.: 
Prints of the Year” (A. F. A.). 


ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery of American Art—To Apr. 7: 
Modern pictorial photography (A. F. A. To 
May 8: Glass—its modern treatment in the 
decorative arts. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts—Apr.: Exhibition, New 
England Society of Contemporary Art; modern 
wood cuts; etchings, Hollar; XIXth century 
prints. Casson Galleries—To Apr. 8: Paint- 
ings, Kingman. Copley Society—To Apr. 7: 
Flower portraits Edna Ellis Baylor. Grace 
Horne’s Gallery—Apr.: Miscellaneous water- 
colors, paintings and etchings. Schervee Art 
Gallery—Apr.: Etchings, contemporary artists. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Art Museum—aApr.: Recent accessions in- 
cluding the Isham gifts and Coburn bequest; 
American mirrors from Bigelow collections. 

HINGHAM CENTER, MASS. 

Print Corner—Apr.: Some aspects of modernism 
in prints. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 

Lawrence Art Museum Williams College—Apr. 10- 
30: Persian frescoes. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Worcester Art Museum—aApr.: Views of Iceland, 
Kristjan Magnusson; Textiles from the mu- 
seum’s collections, XIth to XXth centuries; 
etchings, Emily Manchester. 

MINNEAPOLIS MINN. 

Institute of Arts—Apr.: Imperial jades; marble 
head of a child, David Rubens. To Apr. 4: 
American and English book jackets. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota—Apr. 3-23: English archi- 
tectural lithographs. (A. F. A.). 

BILOXI, MISS, 

Art Center—Apr.: Gulf Coast Art Association ex- 

hibit. 


1-15: National 


Audubon bird 


“Fifty Color 


JACKSON, MISS. 

Municipal Club House and Art Gallery—dApr.: 
2nd Annual exhibit of Amateur Artists of 
Mississippi. 

LAUREL, MISS. 

Eastman Memorial Foundation—To Apr. 7: Tenth 

“A’”’ Circuit exhib'tion (So. States Art League). 
KIRKVILLE, MO. 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College—Apr. 
2-23: Native element in contemporary Ameri- 
ean paintings (A. F. A.). 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum—To Apr. 23: International ex- 
hibition of etchings and engravings. St. Louis 
Artists Guild—To Apr. 10: Group exhibition 
of paintings by eight members. Washington 
University—Apr.: Persian Islamic architecture 
A. F. A.). 

SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

State Teachers College—Apr.: Paintings, contem- 

porary Americam artists. 
MONTCLAIR, N. @. 

Montclair Art Museum—Apr.: Pottery and batik 
A. F. A.). 

NEWARK, N, Jd. 

Newark Museum—Apr.: 0:1 paintings in the mod- 
ern idiom (A. F. A.); arms and armor; modern 


American paintings and sculpture. Kresge’s 
Contemporary Gallery—Apr. 3-8: Montclair 
week. Apr. 10-15: Bergen County week. 


Newark Art Theatre Studio—Apr. 7-23: Etch- 
ings, Katherine Merrill; loan exhibit of paint- 
ings. 
TRENTON, N. 4. 
New Jersey State Museum—To Apr. 
exhibit of ceramic art. 
SANTE FE, N. M. 
Museum of New Mexico—Apr.: Indian figures 
and paintings, Vincent Mott. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
Institute of History and Art—Apr.: 
Jeanie Gallup Mottet; 
Harold Bowler 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Museum of F'ne Arts—Apr.: Paintings of the 
Virgin Islands, Charles 8. Chapman. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Brooklyn Museum—aApr. 3-Mayl: Paintings and 
sculpture, Allied Artists of America. Apr.: 


10: Loan 


Paintings, 
Portraits of dancers, 





Michael Friedsam bequest. Grant Studios— 
Apr. 3-24: Brooklyn Society of Artists Spring 
water color show. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery—To Apr. 7: Paintings, 
Alexander O. Levy. To Apr. 19: Camera Club 
Photography Salon; work by students in art 
of the Buffalo High Schools. Apr. 9-28: Buf- 
falo Society of Artists, sculpture and mono- 
crome. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth Ave. at 82nd 
St.)—To Apr. 9: Michael Friedsam collection. 
Apr.: Print accessions, 1931-32; American 
Japanned furniture. Ackermann & Sons (50 
East 57th St.)—Apr.: Etchings and sporting 
prints. American Academy of Arts and Letters 
(Broadway at 155th St.)—Apr.: Paintings, 
Gari Melchers. An American Group (Barbi- 
zon-Plaza Hotel)—Apr. 3-22: Paintings. Jacob 
Getlar Smith. An American Place (509 Madi- 
son Ave.)—To Apr. 15: New paintings and 
water colors, Arthur G. Dove; paintings, Helen 
Torr. Argent Galleries (42 West 57th St.)— 
Apr. 3-15: Laminated glass murals, figure 
compositions, drawings of the West Virginia 
scene, James Edward Davis; flower and still 
life paintings, Elinor Hopkins. Art Center (65 
East 56th St.)—Apr. 10-May 6: 12th Exhibi- 
tion of advertising art by Art Directors Club. 
Averell House (142 East 53rd St.)—Apr. 11- 
30: Comprehensive exhibition of work by Paul 
Manship. John Becker Gallery (520 Madison 
Ave.)—Apr. 3-30: Oils by nine American 
artists. American Folk Art Gallery (113 West 
13th St.)—Permanent: Paintings in oil and 
water color on velvet and glass. Belmont Gal- 
leries (576 Madison Ave.)—Permanent: Old 
Masters. Boehler & Steinmeyer (Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel)—Permanent: Old Masters. Brummer 
Galleries (55 East 57th St.)—Apr.: Old Mas- 
ters. Carnegie Hall Art Gallery (154 West 
57th St.)—Apr.: Group show by members. 
D. Caz Delbo Galleries (561 Madison Ave.)— 
To Apr. 7: Paintings Helen Havemeyer. Ralph 
M. Chait (600 Madison Ave.)—Apr.: Ancient 
Chinese bronzes, Leonard Clayton Gallery (108 
East 57th St.)—Apr.: Etchings and prints. 
Calo Art Galleries (128 West 49th St.)—Apr.: 
American and foreign contemporary artists. 
Contemporary Arts (41 West 54th St.)—To 
Apr. 8: Paintings, Louis Schanker. Apr. 11- 
29: Oils, water colors, drawings, Louis Harris. 
Cooper Union (Astor Pl. & 8th St.)—To Apr. 
15: Drawings, water colors, pencil sketches, 
and etchings, Helen Sewell. Cronyn & Lowndes 
Galleries (11 East 57th St.)—To Apr. 8: Por- 
trait drawings of American business men, 
Miss E. Chase-MacColl. Apr. 4-15: “Guild of 
American Painters.’”’ Decorators Club Gallery 
(Squibb Bldg.)—Apr. 3-15: Color renderings 
of period and contemporary rooms, Sylvia Holt. 
DeMotte Galleries (25 East 78th St.)—Per- 
manent: Exhibit of Romanesque Gothic classi- 
cal works of art and modern paintings. Down- 
town Gallery (113 West 13th St.)—To Apr. 
8: Major works by distinguished American 
artists. Delphic Studios (9 East 57th St.)— 
To Apr. 9: Paintings, drawings and sketches. 
Ida O'Keeffe. Durand-Ruel Galleries (12 East 
57th St.)—To Apr. 15: Masterpieces by Claude 
Monet commemorating the 130th anniversary 
of the House of Durand-Ruel. Ehrich Gal- 
leries (36 East 57th St.)—Apr.: Paintings, Old 
Masters; garden furniture and _ accessories. 
Eighth Street Gallery (61 West 8th St.)—To 
Apr. 15: Recent paintings, Morris Davidson. 
Ferargil Galleries (63 East 57th St.)—Apr. 3- 
16: Circus paintings, John Steuart Curry. To 
Apr. 9: Etchings, Albert Heckman; water 
colors, Julius Delbos. Fifteen Gallery (37 West 
57th St.)—Apr. 3-15: Paintings, L. Scott 
Bower. Gallery 144 West 13th Street—tTo Apr. 
10: Recent paintings, Ben Benn. Pascal M. 
Gatterdam Gallery (145 West 57th St.)—aApr.: 
Contemporary American artists. G. R. D. Studio 
(9 East 57th St.)—To Apr. 18: Paintings, 
Elizabeth Babcock, Honor Spingarn, Charles 
Goodstein, Nina Barr Wheeler. Grand Central 
Art Galleries (15 Vanderbilt Ave.)—Apr. 3- 
29: Retrospective exhibition of graphic works 
by Albert Sterner. Apr.: 1933 Founder’s Ex- 


hibition. Marie Harriman Gallery (63 East 
57th St.)—Apr.: French paintings. Jacob 
Hirsch (30 West 54th St.)—Apr.: Egyptian. 


Greek, Roman Medieval and Renaissance works 
of art. M. Knoedler & Co. (14 East 57th 
St.)—To Apr. 15: Water colors, John Singer 
Sargent; engravings and woodcuts, Durer and 
Schongauer. John Levy Galleries (1 East 57th 
St.)—Apr.: Old Masters. Julien Levy Gallery 
(602 Madison Ave.)—To Apr. 21: Paintings, 
Eugene Berman. Macbeth Gallery (15 East 
57th St.)\—To Apr. 10: Paintings, Robert 
Brackman. Apr. 4-17: Opportunity exhibition, 
drawings, Adolph Dehn. Pierre Matisse Gal- 
lery (51 East 57th St.)—Apr.: Works by 
contemporary French artists. Mileh Galleries 
(198 West 57th St.)—To Apr. 15: Paintings. 
Francis Speight. Montross Gallery (785 Fifth 
Ave.)—To Apr. 8: Paintings of Virginia, 
Berkeley Williams, Jr, Morton Galleries (127 
East 57th St,)—Apr, 3-17; The Dance-scene, 
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Joseph Hauser. Museum of the City of New 
York (103rd St. & 5th Ave.)—To Apr. 10: 
Museum's collections. Museum of Modern Art 
(11 West 53rd St.)—Apr.: Paintings from the 
Lizzie Bliss collection; drawings by sculptors; 
results of the typography contest. Apr. 3-25: 
Objects 1900 and today. Newhouse Galleries 
(578 Madison Ave.)—Apr.: Old and modern 
masters. New York School of Applied Design 
for Women (160 Lexington Ave.)—To Apr. 8: 
Drawings and water colors, J. Scott Williams. 
New School for Social Research (66 West 12th 
St.\—To Apr. 7: 21 paintings, David Burliuk; 
pa_ntings, Don Forbes. Painters and Sculptors 
Gallery (22 East 11th St.)—To Apr. 8: Paint- 
ings, Lee Hersch. Public Library (42nd St. 
& 5th Ave.)—To Apr. 15: Collection of prints 
and illustrations by Manet. Pynson Printers 
(229 West 43rd St.)—Apr.: Self-portrait prints 
by well known artists. Raymond and Raymond 
(40 East 49th St.)—To Apr. 8: Original 
drawings and lithographs by George Grosz. 
Reinhardt Galleries (730 Fifth Ave.)—To Apr. 
11: Mixed group of drawings by well known 
artists. Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth Ave.)— 
Apr. 7-23: Small paintings and sculpture. 
Jacques Seligmann & Co. (3 East 51st St.)— 
Permanent: Paintings, sculpture and tapestries. 
Schultheis Galleries (142 Fulton St.)—Per- 
manent: Works of art by American and foreign 
artists. E. & A, Silberman (32 East 57th St.) 
—Apr.: Old Masters and objects of art. Marie 
Sterner Gallery (9 East 57th St.)—Apr. 3-15: 
Paintings and water colors, Mary Powers. 
Valentine Gallery (69 East 57th St.)—Apr.: 
Selected group of French paintings. | Whitney 
Museum of American Art (10 West 8th St.)— 
To Apr. 27: Loan exhibition of American art 
of XIXth century from Addison Gallery; 
Works, by Guggenheim Foundation Artist 
Fellows. Wildenstein Galleries (19 East 64th 
St.)—To Apr. 8: Paintings by Boldini. Howard 
Young Galleries (677 Fifth Ave.)—Apr.: Old 
Masters. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery—To Apr. 

crafts show. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N, Y. 
Skidmore College—Apr. 7-23: Water 
Charles Martin and Arthur Young. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts—Apr.: 7th Annual ex- 
hibit by Associated artists of Syracuse; book 
exhibit, Vida S. Benedict. 

CANTON, 0. 

McKinley High School—To Apr. 7: 

prints, Helen Hyde (A. F. A.). 
CINCINNATI, 0. 

Cincinnati Art Museum—To Apr. 19: 

of modern architecture. 
CLEVELAND 0. 

Webb C. Ball Galleries—To Apr. 
Society of Artists. 

DAYTON, 0. 

Dayton Art Institute—Apr.: National Scholastic 
exhibit (A. F. A.). To Apr. 26: Illuminated 
manuscripts (A. F. A.). 

TOLEDO, 0. 

Museum of Art—Apr.: Paintings from permanent 
collections. 

ORE. 


Japanese objects from 
Arts Guild wood block 


23: Arts and 


colors, 


Woodblock 
Exhibition 


9: Cleveland 


PORTLAND, 

Museum of Art—Apr.: 
Yamanaka collection; 
prints, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Pennsylvania Museum of Art—To Apr. 12: Water 
colors by Philadelphia artists. Art Alliance— 
To Apr. 14: Drawings, Modigliani, loaned by 
Sidney Biddle. Plastic Club—Apr. 12-May 4: 
Memorial exhibit of work, Suzette Schultz 
Keast. Holland Fine Arts Gallery—Apr.: 
Paintings, Wetering de Rooy. Moore Institute 
of Art Gallery—Apr.: European sketches. Betty 
Miller and Julia Smith. Mellon Galleries— 
Apr. 5-25: Oils Francis Criss. Apr. 7-25: 
Sculpture, Helene Sardoux. Apr. 10-25: Water 


Manship’s Gates 


One of the outstanding features of the com- 
prehensive exhibition of the works of Paul 
Manship, his first since 1916, which is to open 
at Averell House, New York, on April 11 will 
be the plaster working model for a pair of huge 
bronze gates for the Bronx Zoo. 

The gates are to be donated anonymously 
as a memorial to the big game hunter, Paul 
J. Rainey, whose expeditions to Africa en- 
riched the Zoo enormously. Mr. Manship re- 
ceived the commission for the undertaking 
about five years ago and has been intermit- 
tently working on it since then. The gates will 
be approximately 36 feet high and 42 feet wide, 
from post to post, and will be entirely of 
bronze. There will be two, each surmounted 
by an arch filled with an animal group. One 
of these will be made up of highly simplified 
life-size bears, the other of deer. Between the 
two archways a stylized tree will rise, on the 
branches of which will stand various birds 
At the sides of the gates will be smaller con- 
ventional trees, one of them surmounted by 
a leopard, the other by a monkey. 

The casting of the gates has been in progress 
a year and is not finished yet. Mr. Manship’s 
task is considered one of the most ambitious 
undertakings of American sculpture. 


eolors, Carl Shaffer. Modern Galleries—To 
Apr. 15: Sculpture, water colors and draw- 
ings, Alexander Portnoff. Warwick Galleries 
—Apr. 10-22: Monotypes, Ot. Schmidt. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute—To Apr. 16: Photographic 
salon of Academy of Science and Art. "Apr 
6-May 21: Prints XVth to XXth century. 

STATE COLLEGE, PA. 

Pennsylvania State College—To Apr. 9: Art in 

Relation to Sports—prints (A. F. A.). 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 

Museum of Art—To Apr. 7: Woodblock prints 

lino cuts and lithographs (A. F. A.). 
DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts—Apr. 16-May 10: S. H 

Kress collection of Italian painting. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts—To Apr. 5: S. H. Kress 
collection of Italian painting. Herzog Gal 
leries—Apr.: Woodblock, European 
Jensen silver. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Pohl Art Colony Gallery—aApr.: Paintings, H. D. 
Pohl; drawings, Virgil Liberto. 

LYNCHBURG, VA. 

Woman’s Club—To Apr. 30: Exhibition and loan 
of paintings. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Valentine Museum—aApr. 1-15: Graphic processes 
illustrated (A. F. A.). 

APPLETON, 

Lawrence College—Apr. : 

exhibit (A. F. A.). 
MADISON, 
Madison Art Gallery—Apr.: 


Mendez. 
OSHKOSH, wIs. 
Oshkosh Public Museum—aApr.: 
American and foreign artists. 


artists; 


wIs. 
Educational Water Color 


wIs. 


Wood engravings, 


Etchings by 
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Hassam’s “Sets” 


Childe Hassam has added his name to the 
long list of American printmakers who have 
shown a fondness for the arrangement of their 
work in series or “sets.” Hassam, feeling that 
an artist’s interpretation of a town or city 
can best be conveyed by a group arrangement 
of etchings of that particular locality, has 
compiled a “New York Set” of 34 prints and 
“East Hampton Set” of 40. They have 
enjoyed immediate popularity. Leonard Clay- 
ton, at whose New York gallery these prints 
are to be seen, announces the sale from a 
recent exhibition of two of the East Hampton 
series—one to Dr. George H. Ryder, con- 
noisseur of prints, and one to an anonymous 
print lover. 

Hassam has been a resident of East Hamp- 
ton for many years, and has delighted in etch- 
ing and painting the quaint landmarks of the 
old town. He has put on copper almost 
every old house that has survived the van- 
dalism of the “concrete age.” 

The New York series holds much interest for 
lovers of old New York, for the artist has 
included a number of his early and now rarely 
seen prints, among them “Billboards,” done in 
1898. Later there will be a “New England 
Set,” a region where Hassam made most of 
his first successful plates. 

Elisabeth Luther Cary, critic of the New 
York Times, in writing of the American art- 
ists who have employed the series idea, touched 
on the great success Whistler had with his 
famous sets: “Whistler in 1858 began his suc- 
cession with the famous French set and fol- 
lowed in the ’60s with the Thames set and 
later with the Venice sets, around which for 
many years circled a veritable hurricane of 
comment, contradiction, praise and prices. As 
testimony to the competition for ownership 
aroused by these beautiful frail pages we re- 
call that the second largest collection of them 
was sold in 1918 to a private collector for 
$350,000, America’s tribute to the delicate art.” 
Concerning the Hassam sets, Miss Cary said: 
“The East Hampton set, naturally enough, 
appeals to a much stronger feeling of place 
than our restless, changeable New York, as- 
piring heavenward just as it begins to put 
on too much weight for beauty, thinking 
about art in window dressing, unthinking it in 
theatres and palaces... . 

“East Hampton, on the other hand, has the 
ripened and continuing beauty in which the 
weary may rest—if they can. To keep as 
long as strong paper and honest inks and 
matured skill will serve an artist’s will to com- 
memorate.” 
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UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES 





THE RIVERA AFFAIR 

The storm in Detroit concerning the Diego 
Rivera murals on the garden court walls of 
the Detroit Institute of Arts was entirely un- 
necessary and would never have come if the 
officials responsible for the commission had 
heeded the requests of the women and had 
engaged one of our own mural painters to do 
the work. 

Now that the deed is done, however, every 
effort must be made to prevent the murals de- 
struction. We must not go back to the ages of 
whitewashing of frescoes by Cromwell or the 
willful devastation of art by the Visigoths, the 
Ostrogoths and the Huns, for whether you like 
it or not, Rivera’s work has power and strength 
of line. 

His style, however, is alien and is hard to 
assimilate. The American artists as a whole 
are interpreters of the sensitive phase of our 
national character in direct contrast with the 
coarseness of the foreign ultra-modernist. The 
work of our mural painters has a distinction, 
a fine understanding and deep thought con- 
cerning religion. They have a better compre- 
hension of the working man. Altogether Amer- 
ican sentiment is entirely different from the 
foreign values. Our artists are careful not to 
wound the sensibilities of any race or creed, 
they would not ride rough shod over -any 
man’s religious convictions. Diego Rivera, not- 
withstanding anything he may say to the con- 
trary, although he denies any irreligious motive, 
yet has taken the entire composition of the 
Holy Family and caricatured it in a distinctly 
communistic, atheistic manner. 

In the “Vaccination” panel, the cap of the 
nurse holding the child forms a distinct halo, 
like that of the Virgin, the physician is a cari- 
cature of Joseph, the scientists are the three 
wise ‘men and there are even the animals in 
the stable to make the illusion complete. In 
another panel there is the outline of a church 
topped off with an adding machine. Altogether 
the citizens of Detroit feel that Rivera has 
“foisted on Mr. Ford and the museum a Com- 
munist Manifesto.” The general opinion in 
Detroit is that the murals as a whole are coarse 
and hard, not in any way adding to the cul- 
tural and spiritual welfare of the city. 

Charles Curran said that he felt that if the 
majority of the people are offended by a 
painting, the painting may be wrong and not 
the people. 

When the closing of the Detroit Art Institute 
was under discussion, it was in a great measure 
the pressure brought to bear by hundreds of 


AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 


petitions circulated by the Federated Women’s 
Clubs asking that the museum be kept open 
that led to the action by Mayor Murphy in 
restoring the art museum budget to the amount 
necessary to keep it open. 

When the murals were first being discussed, 
a communication sent out by the editor of this 
department which said: “Besides the campaign 
now being waged to obtain the employment of 
American artists when portraits of public men 
are to be paid for by the taxpayers, the women 
re also working against the importation of alien 
painters, sculptors and mural decorators. The 
adornment of our churches, public buildings and 
parks should be done by our own artists. . 
Diego Rivera is mentioned for the commission 
to decorate the garden court of the Detroit Mu- 
seum of Art. What’s the matter with our 
fresco painters?” 

There was a storm of protest, but Rivera 
was a friend of Edsel Ford, so nothing could 
be done to give our artists a chance. 

Under the circumstances there is nothing 
Detroit can do but leave the murals to be an 
object lesson to other communities of what 
not to do when they want their public buildings 
decorated. 
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LEGISLATIVE VICTORY 

The Federated club women of America have 
worked for some time through thcir legislative 
departments for a federal law protecting the 
American artist against foreign competition 
when official commissions are involved, and will 
be glad to know that such a law has at last 
been enacted. Credit is due to Mr. Albert T. 
Reid, National Vice Chairman of the A. A. 
P. L. and Chairman of the National Commit- 
tee on Legislation, whose wise and persistent 
work in Washington has finally won for the 
artists of America assurance of their exclusive 
employment by our Federal Government. The 
law’s provision cover official portraits when 
paid for by the taxpayers’ money, sculpture, 
murals and other embellishment of our public 
buildings, and besides stipulate that materials 
and supplies used must be manufactured or 
mined in the United States when it is possible 
to obtain them, and also that native labor 
must be employed. 

The full text of this bill is in the 15th March 
issue of Tue Arr Dicest and the women will 
be doing a fine thing for American art if they 
will persistently press their municipal and state 
governments to pass similar laws. It is the 
patriotic thing to do and will help relieve the 
unemployment situation. 





Maine’s Fiftieth Annual 


The Portland (Me.) Art Association is cele- 
brating the 50th anniversary of its founding 
with its annual exhibition of paintings at the 
L. D. M. Sweat Memorial Museum. Two 
galleries are hung with oils, and another with 
water colors and pastels. The jury of selection 
comprised John Calvin Stevens, Frederick J. 
Iisley, John Howard Stevens, John H. Allen, 
Linwood W. Easton, Joseph B. Kahill and 
Frank L. Bowie. 

Alice Lawton of the Boston Post found the 


show “modest but generally pleasing,” offer- 
ing much the public will enjoy, as well as 
presenting promise of progress. She also found 
a certain unevenness of quality which she at- 
tributed to the circumstance that both pro- 
fessional and students were represented. 

For special praise Miss Lawton selected 
Francis O. Libby’s rendering in oil of “Quebec,” 
a theme dominated by the towers and turrets 
of the Chateau Frontenac. 

Portraits and figure paintings are in the 
minority, but evince much variety of style and 
treatment, according to this critic. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


National Chairman : F. Ballard Williams 
152 West 57th Street, New York City 
National Secretary : Wilford 8. Conrow 
154 West 57th Street, New York City 
National Regional Chapters Committee 

: George Pearse Ennis 
681 5th Avenue, New York City 


National Vice-Chairman : Albert T. Reid 
103 Park Avenue, New York City 


National Treasurer : Gordon H. Grant 
137 East 66th Street, New York City 


National Commitee on Technic and Education 
Chairman: Walter Beck 
“Innisfree,” Millbrook, N. Y. 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 
for contemporary American art and artists. 


THE LEAGUE’S NEW 
NATIONAL WOMEN’S DIVISION 
[See Opposite Page] 

On March 22, the National Executive Com- 
mittee elected to membership in it Mrs. Flor- 
ence Topping Green, a professional artist wide- 
ly known throughout the country for her rec- 
ord of activities when Chairman of the Art 
Division of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. At that time, as a member of the 
League, she incorporated the major causes for 
which the American Artists Professional League 
was working into the program of the Art Di- 
vision of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Mrs. Green is the first woman to serve 
on the League’s National Executive Committee. 

At the same time a Nationa, Womens 
Division of the League was created with Mrs. 
Green as Chairman, and arrangements were 
completed with the publishers of Tue Art 
Dicesr by which, henceforth, the page facing 
our present Independent Department will also 
be assigned to the American Artists Professional 
League. This page will be devoted to “Amer- 
1can ArT AND THE WoMEN oF AMERACA” under 
the editorship of Florence Topping Green. She 
is admirably fitted for this task of creating 
interest in American artists and their works 
among the women of America, and through 
them winning more interest from their hus- 
bands, brothers, children, and their friends 
in American art. Through such continuous and 
reasonable education, a new generation may 
grow up that will subscribe to the slogan “I Am 
For American Art.” With this background 
of sympathetic and practical encouragement, 
the artists of America should enjoy that abun- 
dant patronage that today is sought but seldom 
found. 
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NEW UNIFORM ANNUAL DUES— 
$3.00 FOR ALL 

The National Executive Committee an- 
nounces that on and after the Ist of April 
1933, the annual dues for all classes of mem- 
bership in the League, Lay, Professional and 
Associate-Professional, will be the same— 
$3.00, including subscription to THe ArT 
Dicest with the two Independent Departments 
of the American Artists Professional League. 
The League’s year runs from Jan. 1 to Dec. 
31. Bills for dues of enrolled members are 
mailed to them on Jan. 1 of each year. For 
new members, Tue Arr Dicesr is sent begin- 
ning with the first issue after receipt of their 
dues. The dues of members enrolled after 
Nov. 1 of any year are considered as paid in 
full up to the end of December of the follow- 
ing year. 

_This simplification—by which all American 
citizens who are “For American Arr” can 
enroll now in our nation-wide League on an 
equal basis, all paying the same annual dues— 
18 an important step in building up that im- 
Pressive membership to which we aspire. Here- 
tofore the League has paid full subscription, 
$3.00, to the publisher of Toe Art Dicest 
for every Lay member, and only $1.00 for 
Professional and Associate-Professional mem- 


bers. The balance in all cases, $2.00, has 
been divided between the work of the National 
Executive Committee (and its subsidiary Na- 
tional Committees) and the Regional Chapters 
claiming the member. By the new agreement 
with the publishers of Tae Arr Dicesr, the 
League doubles its space in that magazine, and 
pays for the present actual mechanical cost of 
printing and mailing, $1.50 for each enrolled 
member. This leaves $1.50 to be shared by 
the National Committees and the Regional 
Committees. But because a much increased 
Lay membership enrollment may result from 
this new arrangement, both the League and 
its Regional Chapters should find it ultimately 
very advantageous. 

Any member who is not receiving Tue Art 
Dicest is requested to write direct to the pub- 
lisher, 116 East 59th Street, New York, N. Y. 
regarding the correct address to which it should 
be mailed. 

Please notify the National Secretary of any 
change of address. 

Cee Saar? 


“THE ALFRED DAVID LENZ SYSTEM 
OF LOST WAX CASTING.” 

This book, containing the formulae perfected 
by the distinguished American sculptor, the 
late Alfred D. Lenz, which were presented by 
the American Artists Professional League on 
behalf of the heirs and executors of the estate 
of Mr. Lenz to the National Sculpture Society 
on Dec. 15, 1932, was published by the Na- 
tional Sculpture Society, in January, 1933, in 
fulfilment of their trust to place it without 
commercial exploitation at the disposition of 
American sculptors. The published price is 
$1.50. 

A few copies of this book are available to 
members of the League at $1.00, parcel post 
prepaid. Address Franx Hazert, Carman, 
Nationat Lecrure Committee, 321 West 
112th Street, New York, N. Y. 


+ * * 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA’S DISASTER 

By a strange coincidence, invitations to en- 
roll in the League had been mailed to every 
known artist and craftsman in California, not 
already a member, but a few days prior to the 
earthquake, which, centering in its tragic effects 
in Long Beach, may have affected many mem- 
bers of the League or those dear to them. 
We are as yet ignorant of any personal de- 
tails. The National Executive Committee, in 
behalf of our entire membership, expresses 
profound sympathy with all who have suffered. 


Youtz Goes to Brooklyn Museum 


Philip N. Youtz, formerly curator of exhibi- 
tions at the Pennsylvania Museum of Art, has 
been appointed assistant director of the Brook- 
lyn Museum. Supported by a Carnegie Cor- 
poration grant, Mr. Youtz organized and con- 
ducted the first branch museum under the 
auspices of the Pennsylvania Museum, and by 
its success opened a new field of museum ac- 
tivity. He is a member of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, a writer and editor of 
books on art and architecture. 
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BLOCKX COLORS 


OIL, WATER AND 
POWDER COLORS 


“The finest in the World— 
Standard of the Celermen” 


Artists’ Belgian Canvas 


20 feet and 4 in, wide. 
Special List of 
Absorbent Canvases 
Write for Price List 


and Sample Book 
WHOLESALE ONLY 


Manufacturers and Importers 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
129-131 WEST Sist ST., NEW YORK 


LUCIEN-LEFBVRE-FOINET 


Superfine, Handground 
Permanent Oil Colors. 
MADE IN FRANCE 
[Sole agents for U. 8. A.) 


CANVAS PANELS 


Also a complete line of French & Belgian 
Canvas in 41” and 82” widths 


and Mural sizes. 
Write for Price Lists, Catalogue 
and Samples 


ART IMPORTING CO. 
404 Fourth Ave. New York 


Ae epee als 
WOOD & LINO SUPPLIES 


Write for new catalogue. 
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1NYO SULLIVAN STREET-NEW YORK CITY 


USE 


Rembranvt 


COLGRS 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE IRVINGTON NJ. 


The Fairfax 


56 St. EAsT OF PARK AVE. 


Outside Rooms, furnished by Sloane, 
with pantries:— 


NGLE 


SI 
$4.50 day- - - - $110.00 month 
TWIN BED 
$5.00 day- - - - $120.00 month 


Our dining room has become a 
favored luncheon place with the art 
and decorating profession. 


Come in to lunch some day. 
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Allied Artists Show 189 Paintings and 93 Sculptures in Annual 


“Edwin H. Blashfield,” by De Witt M. Lockman. 


To the Allied Artists of America belongs the 
distinction of bringing out the most profusely 
illustrated catalogue that has accompanied any 
of the major art exhibitions this season. The 
twentieth annual will open on April 3 at the 
Brooklyn Museum, and continue until May 1. 
The catalogue contains about forty reproduc- 
tions of works, most of them by artists who 
are well known. This exhibition marks a 
change in the society’s policy, because non- 
members were invited to submit paintings and 
sculptures to be shown on the payment of a 
fee of $7.50. The jury accepted work by 189 
painters and 93 sculptors. The society owes 
its origin to the necessity of providing a means 
of making sales for artists, and business-like 
methods have marked its exhibitions, which is 
particularly marked this year in the prepara- 
tion of the catalogue. 

Two medals of honor will be awarded by th: 


“Vespers,” by George Elmer Browne. 


society this year—one for painting and one for 
sculpture. There will also be awarded the 
Louis Betts prize of $100 for “the most ‘meri- 
torious painting in the exhibition” and the 
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The World’s Fair 
Tue Art Dicest is making arrangements 
for a wide distribution of its World’s Fair 
Special Number, in which it will present, 
in co-operation with the Art Institute of 
Chicago, many illustrations and articles de- 
scribing the great art exhibition which that 
institution is assembling at the behest of the 
Century of Progress management. Special 
articles by well known writers will be a 
feature. This Special Number will be pre- 
served by art lovers as a record of the 
greatest art exhibition ever held in America. 


“Scratching Her Heel,” by A. Stirling Calder. 


Lindsey Morris Memorial Prize of $200 fo 
“the most meritorious exhibit of sculpture im 
bas-relief, not exceeding 480 square inches iff 
area.’ 

- * ~ 


Spring Salon Planned for May 
The Salons of America, Inc., has issued in 
vitations to artists throughout the country td 
submit paintings and sculpture for its eleventh 
Spring Salon, which will be held at the Amer- 
ican-Anderson Galleries, New York, May 2 te 
May 20. This is a non-profit undertaking, 
started by the late Hamilton Easter Field in 
1922. An exhibition fee of $8.00 is charged 
for showing one painting, two water colors, 
drawings or etchings, or four medium sized 
pieces of sculpture. Its exhibitions lean to) 
the liberal side of art, drawing upon many of 

the best known artists of this “school.” 


“Lake O'Hara,” by Carl Rungius. 





